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“I've never had but two jobs,” 
says Mr. Richardson. “And my 
decision to quit the mercantile 
business and sell Reliance Life 
insurance brought me the five 


happiest years of my life!” 






























































“Reliance contracts and Reli- 
ance cooperation have made 
failure almost impossible! The 
company an insurance man rep- 
resents makes a big difference! 
Reliance Life has everything!” 











R. H. RICHARDSON, JR. 


After many years as a merchant in Athens, Alabama, 
the town of his birth, Mr. Richardson became a 
Reliance Life representative on June 2, 1928. He 
stayed right in Athens ... and has made good! Dur- 
ing four full contract years, he has been a member 
of the $200,000 Perfect Protection Club once and 
the $100,000 Club three times. His paid volume for 
Mr. Richardson is a firm 


“Sell Perfect 


the four years was $688.877. 
believer in the Reliance watch-word: 
Protection and you'll sell more life insurance!” He 
says, “In Perfect Protection, Reliance Life originated 
the greatest policy on the market! With it, I have 
sold thousands of dollars worth of life insurance to 


people who were not at all interested in life insur- 


ance! Perfect Protection made it possible for me to 
| ‘-E LIFE 
RELIANCE L 
Farmers Bank Building 
Tue Srecraror is published every Thursday by the Spectator Company. 


Fditerial and Executive Offices at 243 West 39th St., New York, 
Pa.. under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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explain and show them the Reliance contract best 
And when that was done, it 
Mr. Rich- 


ardson attended the Athens Agricultural School and 


suited to their needs. 


wasnt any trouble to get the signature!” 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He is a Mason, a 
member of the Methodist Church, Athens Chamber 
of Commerce. the Athens Kiwanis Club, and takes 
an active interest in everything pertaining to the 
Of his hobbies. 


Mr. Richardson says, “There’s only one thrill that 


welfare of his town and neighbors. 


compares with getting a name signed on the dotted 
line . . . and that is fishing!” He has the patience 
and persistence that characterize good fishermen . . . 
and good salesmen. Reliance congratulates him on 
his fine, five-year record as a representative of this 


Company! 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Publication Office: N. W. Corner Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
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This Week: T , H 
omorrow s Marvest 
TWO RECENT DEATHS 
William T. Nash, pioneer proponent of 
protection, contributes a brief but telling RDER and planning provide the arteries through 
- = — . = Se “7 which pass the life blood of success. The work of 
voive in e eaTns o wo oo is persona . . . 
scquaintances. They were successful in life, today, though gainful, if detached and not coordinated 
according to the common standards of suc- as an integral in an established program does not build perma- 
cess, but went into the great beyond utter nent progress. It does not lead to the goal of attainment. 
failures. Man must choose early, he de- E i ‘ f - 
clares, between passing luxuries and future Like the sunshine on one summer’s day it will become only 
necessities for his dependents. a spot on the panoramic portrait which time is ceaselessly 
ileal =e painting on memory’s walls. But nature, the ideal of all 
. eT eee ae ee order, with definite design used that summer sun and in the 
coming star o e stage telis why she : a ; 
s putting one-half of her annual earnings harvest of autumn reaped its benefit. The effect of its radi- 
into retirement income life insurance. She ance and heat brought to the granaries and storehouses sus- 
read about Babe Ruth's saving program tenance for millions. Nature is never haphazard, never spas- 
ad decided to atag? the seme moummes modic, never disjointed. It brings into the harmony of utility 
to assure herself a home and financial in- , ie . : ; 
dependence at forty-five. She starts at its every activity. It is an ever-apparent lesson for man in his 
twenty-two. march through life. 
* * . 
SILENT SALESMAN A comprehensive definition of insurance must surely include 
The title of the second article of the series the statement that it is a systematized method of discounting 
on fundamentals in selling by Simon D. future problems. It scientifically provides a means of periodic 
sence, Te man wheee wert drow the odi- contributions to build up reserves, to forestall some possible or 
torial commendation of Dr. Frank Crane. . p : P . 
a6 actual indeterminate loss. It is opposed in this respect to 
DOORWAYS gambling which in practice is confined to single and dis- 
st The Guerdien Life lacerence heme office jointed efforts to attain an end. In gambling there is no 
it building on the up-town side of Union sequence that builds toward the end desired. 
Square in New York City is the subject for , . 
h- this week's "Doorways” story. Logic and reason would seem to dictate that agents of a 
well-ordered business such as insurance must project their 
nd 5 ‘ . Pe vag 
Next Week: work upon a definite plan wherein every approach is daily in 
a CUTHBERT use. The work of each day must include some time in laying 
er "Cuthbert and Cuthbert Join the Book the foundation for the sales of later months. There must be 
of the Month Club” is the title of an article time given to conservation. Policyholders must be strength- 
= by _ ae z poe! — ened in the wisdom of their insurance protection and guarded 
: needs no introduction to the readers o e : j i 
he Spectator. Cuthbert, Jr., profited by his against the losses that lapsation occasions. Study of the 
ia reading. So, too, we think, will readers of fundamentals of insurance must not be neglected. Prepara- 
Mr. Ashmead's article. tion and thought must be given for the canvassing in the 
nat ne aii weeks ahead. With due appreciation for every factor that 
ed oe see ee : belongs to a sale, there will thus be 
red E. Kunkle reports on his interview wit : . 
ee Frank M. Peirce, veteran salesman of the certain for every day a policy to be 
Fidelity & Casualty Company in Washington, closed. Chance work may bring chance i 
. . o ° 
. c. Cold canvass, follow up, and other success but planned work will bring 4 
Phases of casualty insurance salesmanship 
oa are presented in a novel fashion. planned success. 
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HE chief incentive to buy insur- 

ance of any kind is the dezire for 

financial self-assurance against the 
hazard of sudden loss from whatever 
cause that is entirely beyond the con- 
trol of any person and to which the 
lives or property of many persons are 
exposed 

Whenever there is a contingency of 
this nature, the most economical way 
of providing against it is by uniting 
with others, so that each man may sub- 
ject himself to a small deprivation in 
order that no man may be subjected to 
great loss 

The hazard of 
treacherous and the greatest 
hazard to which any person 
and no person can claim exemption. 

Human intelligence and activity are 
precious and 
which have a money value, actually or 
potentially. No person can qualify as 
a standard risk for life insurance un- 
less the issue of the policy in question 
can be justified on this basis. 

It is interesting to know that the 
mother institution of sound life insur- 
ance launched as a money- 
making financial scheme, but came into 
being simply as a corporate custodian 
of the funds intrusted to its care by 
the founders and all subsequent policy- 
holders, on the principles of pure 
mutuality 


death is the most 
financial 
is liable, 


perishable possessions 


was not 


From the very beginning, life insur- 
thought of in terms of its 
power to replace incomes terminated 
by deaths. The evidence of this is fur- 
nished in the words of the preamb!e to 
the original petition for a charter, pre- 
sented by the English founders of the 
mother company in 1757, which reads: 

“Great numbers of His Majesty’s 
subjects, whose subsistance principally 
depends on the salaries, stipends, and 
other incomes payable to them during 
their natural lives, or to the profits 
arising from their several trades, occu- 


ance was 


SIMON D. JONES 





The Incentive to Buy 


Lite Insurance 


Article No. 2 of a Series 


By SIMON D. JONES 


pations, labour and industry, are very 
desirous of entering into a Society for 
insuring the lives of each other, in or- 
der to extend after their decease the 
benefit of their present incomes to their 
families and relations, who may other- 
wise be reduced to extreme poverty and 
by the premature death of 
husbands, fathers and 


distress 
their 
friends. 


several 


” 


Good for Over a Century 


These quaint expressions of more 
than one hundred and_ seventy-five 
years ago fittingly set forth the pre- 
dominating incentives to buy life in- 
surance at the present time. Its pur- 
chase is a privilege which enables each 
policyholder in a company to partici- 
pate in the thrift and prosperity of all 
other policyholders in that company, 
and to share the same on scientific 
principles. 

Furthermore, it is naturally the in- 
tention of each intelligent and provi- 
dent individual to lay aside in the most 
secure manner possible, something for 
the proverbial rainy day in life. Self- 
preservation is one of the first laws of 
nature. Where are the bread-winners 
who do not desire financial independ- 
ence for themselves and for their 
families? 

One of the most significant points t 
be considered is that the functions of 
life insurance are such that future 
money is guaranteed whatever comes 
to pass. In event of untimely death, 
a man’s just debts can be paid, his 
dependents provided for, his children 
educated. If he lives, he has accumt 
lated funds for his own use and the 
use of any dependents in later years 
By prompt action while his health is 
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unimpaired he can command the co- 
operation of very many people in serv- 
ing his own ultimate best interests. 

It is claimed that the wrong road is 
paved with good intentions. An indi- 
vidual will never be able to retire on 
the money he merely intended to save. 
An educational policy that was never 
applied for never paid for the college 
education of any boy or girl. Just 
debts never were satisfied by miscar- 
ried good intentions. The family made 
helpless by the death of its bread- 
winner cannot live on the forethought 
that was not put into practice. 

All such good intentions can be 
validated by the use of the appropriate 
kind and adequate amount of life in- 
surance. The eligible individual who 
has no present incentive to purchase 
a life insurance policy and who is now 
uninsured, evidently has no adequate 
appreciation of its value. Wherever 
your financial aspirations may lead in 
the direction of ultimate success, a 
policy of insurance on your life for a 
sizable amount will prove to be your 
most comforting silent assistant in 
times of stress, and an asset second 
to none at all times. 


Hazard of Eligibility 


Delays are dangers. A man can buy 
life insurance only while eligibility 
permits. The desire to eliminate un- 
certainties in well-laid plans, and the 
wish to change mere chance into posi- 
tive assurance with respect to the un- 
certainty of life are strong incentives 
to action. 

At the annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, held at New York City in De- 
cember, 1932, it was announced that, 
“At the close of this year the total 
amount of insurance in force in this 
country will be approximately One 
Hundred and Three Billion, Seven 
Hundred Million dollars, affording pro- 
tection upon the lives of 65,000,000 
policyholders—over one-half of the en- 
tire population of the United States.” 
The total amount outstanding in this 
country just ten years ago was less 
than half of what it is today. 

This evidences a rapidly growing 
conviction on the part of our citizens 
that sound life insurance is essential 
in the present stage of our civilization. 
Changes in our methods of living have 
brought about a greater and greater 
dependence on money income, and a 
corresponding increase in the need for 
Protecting one’s family and business 
against the loss of such income. 

Through all the tests of time, with 
Wars, panics and epidemics, legal re- 
serve life insurance has won the right 
'o be trusted as that which pays what 
nt says it is going to pay, when it says 
tis going to pay it. 
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Young Stage Star Puts 
Half of Her Total Earn- 
ings in Life Insurance 


MUHOVUVUUUUUANAU 


By E. S. BANks 


T twenty-two, Virginia Curley is 
just a step from stardom be- 
hind the footlights. 

She has been the leading lady in 
several Broadway hits, among them 
being Channing Pollock’s pet play, 
“The House Beautiful,” and that un- 
usually successful thriller, “Subway 
Express.” 

Critics have praised her; called her 
a coming star, but success has not gone 
to her head. 

With the present unsettled situation 
in the theatrical field, she rejected an 
offer for a new Broadway production 
in order to become leading lady in a 


Miss Virginia Curley 





Looks Forward to Being Fair, Flush 
and Forty Through Life Insurance 


Page 7 


stock 
suburb. 

“My ambition, of course, is to be a 
star,” she told me. “And I want the 
experience. Work in stock is hard but 
it is good practice. It gives you a bit 
of everything and enables you to play 
all sorts of roles.” 

So, then, it was not surprising when 
I learned through a friend that this 
young lady is already beginning to 
plan for her future through life insur- 
ance. Every week, half of her salary 
goes toward paying for a retirement 
life income. 

“I was reading about Babe Ruth,” 
she said, “and I thought to myself that 
if he could do it, that if his advisers 
recommended it for him, then it was 
certainly a good thing for me. 

“T love the theater and all that, but 
I certainly have no desire to spend the 
rest of my life on the stage.” 

“But wouldn’t you like to be a second 
Mrs. Whiffen?” I asked. 

“The Lord deliver me from that,” 
was her answer. 

“About the time I’m 45, I will have 
reached the stage where I’ll be in the 
character parts and I don’t want to 
be playing bits. When that time comes, 
I want to retire. 


company of a Philadelphia 


A Home at Forty-Five 


“I want a home in the South—in 
Virginia. One that I designed myself. 
My second ambition really is to be an 
architect. And I want a lot of dogs. 

“Before I settle down, I want to 
travel. Wander, rather. I want to 
go to Paris and roam around the 
crooked streets of Montmartre. I want 
to stay there until I’m tired of the city 
and then I want to pack up and leave. 
I want to see the ruins of ancient 
Rome by moonlight. I want to ride 
along the Nile in old Egypt and the 
canals of Venice and listen to the 
songs of the gondoliers. I want to 
see Vienna and the fogs of London. 

“So you see that it would be rather 
difficult for me to do what I want to 
do simply by saving. Rather, I should 
say that it would be very uncertain 
that I would be able to do what I want 
to do. 

“When I am 45, I want to be 
through with the stage, I will have 
worked hard enough by then to be en- 
titled to a rest. And I hope that I 
will have tasted all the joys of success 
and stardom by then. It will be the 
turn of someone younger to have fame 
and fortune. It will be my turn to 
do what I want to do; to loaf and take 
things easy. 

“That is why I turned to life in- 
surance. I figured out the average 
number of weeks a year that I work. 
Then I found out how much I would 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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In One State 


HE Insurance Department of 

Connecticut has requested an 
appropriation by the state for 
$145,000 for the next fiscal year 
and $151,000 for the following year 
—the two-year appropriation being 
necessary because the Connecticut 
legislature meets every other year. 
For the past fiscal year the insur- 
ance department expended $135,- 
000 and it was recommended that 
$118,000 be appropriated for the 
next fiscal year and $119,700 for 
the following year. 

It is not our purpose to argue 
for or against either set of figures, 
but it is interesting to consider 
what is being done from year to 
year by the insurance department 
of that state and to compare the 
cost of the department with the 
amount of money received directly 
by the state through taxation of 
the insurance business. 

Col. Howard P. Dunham, insur- 
ance commissioner of Connecticut, 
appeared before the appropriation 
committee to urge that the appro- 
priations be not decreased and in 
doing this he reviewed the work 
of his department and pointed out 
what it must do if it is to fulfill 
properly its purpose. 

The actual departmental rev- 
enues during the past fiscal year 
amounted to more than a million 
dollars. In addition there was re- 
ceived by the state tax department 
close to three million dollars, so 
that the total revenue from the in- 
surance business of Connecticut 
was $3,960,409. There are 483 in- 
surance companies licensed to do 
business in Connecticut and, exclu- 
sive of group insurance, there are 
more than two and a half million 
life insurance policies in force 
carrying insurance to the amount 
of $1,792,405,934. Col. Dunham 
pointed out that in addition to 
these there are 82,124 fraternal 
association certificates in force. 
Taking up fire insurance, Col. 
Dunham said that in 1931 fire in- 
surance companies wrote risks to 
the sum of $2,897,640,698, repre- 
senting premium collections of 
more than twenty and a half mil- 
lion dollars. The casualty com- 
panies wrote $21,502,764 in pre- 
miums. The total assets of 
Connecticut insurance companies 
amount to $2,092,526,167 and their 
liabilities amount to $1,817,421,422. 


Taking all the insurance compa- 
nies doing business in Connecticut, 
he said their total assets amount 
to $21,605,969,021. 

Col. Dunham reviewed in detail 
the work of the insurance depart- 
ment and said that he felt that the 
current expenditures for operating 
the department cannot be reduced 
with safety at the present time. 

It is true, or at least it seems to 
be true, that in these days every- 
one is demanding the strictest 
economy—for everyone else. The 
cold facts are that there must be 
economies everywhere, but it is 
difficult not to agree with Col. 
Dunham that a department that 
has such a task as that of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department 
cannot function as it should in the 
interest of the public for much less 
than it has been getting, especially 
at this time when the interests of 
the insured, which is so large a 
part of the public, should be pro- 
tected and guarded to the fullest 
possible extent. 


Selling the Institution 

HE primary responsibility of the 

man in the field will ever remain 
that of selling the coverage, of 
placing the protection. An inci- 
dental responsibility, however, and 
an important one is that of selling 
the institution and of fostering a 
spirit of good will between insurer 
and clientele. In the ordinary 
course of events this is accom- 
plished by the local agent or 
branch manager through the me- 
dium of local newspapers, through 
personal contacts and through 
membership and active participa- 
tion in the affairs of civic clubs. 

In the fire and casualty field, as 
well as in life insurance, there is a 
constant stream of developments 
of genuine public interest. Get the 
story across to the public from the 
insurance company angle before it 
may be subjected to lay interpreta- 
tion which may or may not be fav- 
orable to insurance interests. A 
concrete example of the utility of 
this procedure is offered in the 
case of last year’s increase in lia- 
bility rates on department store 
elevator and escalator coverage. 
There seemed to have developed a 
fairly definite impression among 
department store executives that 
the rate raise was not primarily 
because premium income failed to 


cover cost, but because the invest- 
ment profits of the insurance com- 
panies which formerly had more 
than offset liability losses, had de- 
clined with the depression. As a 
result of this feeling among the 
trade, the Dry Goods Economist 
asked T. J. V. Cullen, editor of 
this paper, to outline the business 
basis warranting the rate increase. 
The opportunity, of course, was 
seized immediately and resulted in 
a thorough explanation of the en- 
tire matter which not only justi- 
fied the increases of 1932 but paved 
the way for future changes should 
conditions necessitate still further 
increases, as they very well may. 

Following a break-down of the 
premium dollar, showing the vari- 
ous expenses to be covered in 
addition to loss expense—in this 
particular item secondary to in- 
spection and engineering expense 
—Mr. Cullen demonstrated that 
the underwriting experience for 
two years previous to the change 
in rates justified an increase of 
thirty-one per cent, while in point 
of actual fact only 20.8 was asked 
for as the average. 

It was emphasized, too, that the 
growth of accidents in escalators 
—which of themselves have shown 
a tremendous growth in use in 
recent years—is partially attribu- 
table to the ever-increasing tend- 
ency in the direction of. fraudulent 
claims. Elevator accidents account 
for vastly fewer accidents than the 
moving stairways, but the loss ex- 
pense incident to those that do 
occur is correspondingly heavier. 
It was emphasized in this article 
also that the majority of loss 
claims materialized as a direct re- 
sult of store negligence, careless- 
ness and faulty equipment. 


Believe It Or Not 


HERE are more life insurance 

salesmen than you _ possibly 
imagine who do not realize that 
we have been going through the 
worst depression in the history of 
the world. They have been s0 
busy selling policies and explain- 
ing needs that they have had n0 
time to go into the admittedly in- 
volved economics of the situation. 
Of course, it is too bad that these 
men cannot discuss intelligently 
the foreign situation, but they 4 
sell a lot of protection. Believe tt 
or not. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


New and retired list of casualty 
and miscellaneous companies for 1932, 
as published by The Spectator, shows 
a total of 41 companies reti-ed, of 
which 20 were stock companies, and 
a total of 22 companies organized or 
projected, of which 7 were stock com- 
panies. 





Robert E. Dowling, president of 
the City Investing Committee, is 
elected a director of the New York 
Life Insurance Company to fill va- 
cancy caused by death of Darwin 
P, Kingsley. 





The Income Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Louisville, Ky., acquires con- 
trol of the Dixie-Atlas Republic Life 
of Campbellsville, Ky., with the an- 
nounced intention of reinsuring it; 
business and liquidating the company. 





David A. McKinley of Seattle is 
elected president of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Pacific, suc- 
ceeding J. H. Martin. 





New officers elected by the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Casualty Asso- 
ciation include J. D. Cunningham, 
chairman of the board, and O. Gul- 


licksen, president. 





The Fidelity & Casualty Company 
submits plan to stockholders to in- 
crease capital $50,000 to $2,250,000 
and to add $3,950,000 to surplus 


account. 





Dr. Lawrence Fraser Abbott, for 
many years a director and since 1931 
secretary of the New York Life In- 
suance Company, dies at his home 
in New York City. 





Effie Pruitt, owner of four shares 
of stock in the National Old Line 
life Insurance Company of Lincoln, 
Neb., files petition for receivership 
of the company, charging business 
irregularities. 





George H. Moloney of Chicago, 
manager of the western department 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company, is elected a vice-president 
of the company. 





H. P. Linn, manager of the bonding 
department of the Central Surety and 
Insurance Corporation of Kansas City, 
Mo, is elected a vice-president of 

@ company. 





Directors of the Seaboard Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company recom- 
mend that capital of the company 
be reduced from $1,000,000 to $500,- 
000 and the balance transferred to 
surplus. 





The Acme Bonding & Indemnity 
ompany is incorporated at Eliza- 

_. N. J., and will write general 

delity and surety bonds, proposed 

a. of the company being re- 
ed a 

—e and surplus of 
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Medicines No End, But No End to the Disease 








SOUNDINGS 


—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————! 


F one digs around in the production sta- 

tistics compiled by the Association of Life 

Insurance Presidents, one may or may not 
uncover some clues to seasonal factors in life 
insurance selling. 

Checking up on the month-by-month pro- 
duction it will be found that on the averages 
of 1930, 1931 and 1932 the months, as pro- 
ducers of written business, are ranked as 
follows: March, April, December, June, May, 
January, February, July, August, October, 
November and September. 

In 1932 there were some variations from 
the average which might prove something. 
January jumped from sixth place to first; 
February from seventh place to third; De- 
cember dropped from third place to seventh. 
The rankings for 1932 were as follows: Jan- 
uary, March, February, April, June, May, 
December, November, October, July, August 
and September. 

It appears that roughly life insurance pro- 
duction follows the general seasonal trends 
of all businesses. It puts on full steam in 
the spring, dawdles in the summer doldrums, 
and enjoys the customary year-end pick-up. 
It has one bugaboo month, September, and 
the explanation usually given for this is that 
it is the traditional vacation and conven- 
tion season for life insurance agents. 

In seeking to explain some of the 1932 
variations, it occurs to us that January was, 
perhaps, an inspiration month. A_super- 
human effort overcame economic law for a 
spell, but when general business indices 
pointed towards another poor year, the life 
underwriters lost a little of their starch and 
were unable to push the spring drive to the 
full extent of its possibilities. 
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Current Economic Trends 


President Hoover, in Lincoln Day 
speech, urges world to stabilize cur- 
rency and return to the gold stand- 
ard, suggesting that part of the war 
debt payments due the United States 
might well be devoted to temporary 
use in international financial action 
to enable central banks to cooperate 
for the purpose of stabilizing cur- 
rencies. 





Bernard M. Baruch, of New York, 
outstanding economic adviser of Pres- 
ident-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt, tells 
Senate committee studying economic 
recovery problems that currency in- 
flation is "a shocking proposal, to 
the benefit of nobody but foreign 
nations." 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
108.86 and closed Saturday, Feb- 
ruary I1, at 109.63. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 25.1! and closed 
Saturday at 26.33. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 77.05 and closed Saturday 
at 78.09. 





Steel mill schedules in the Pitts- 
burgh district held steady last week, 
with potential strength appearing in 
increased inquiries from large steel 
consumers. Finishing mills held close 
to their late January average. 





Cotton futures last week, in the 
most active trading witnessed for 
some weeks, advance 43 to 45 points 
from the lows established Monday 
and to gains of 3! to 34 points over 
closing prices as of February 4, 
profit taking Saturday cutting net 
gain to 13-20 points. 





Wheat trading at Chicago experi- 
ences firmer tone due to sharp drops 
in temperature from Canada to the 
Gulf which increased apprehension 
over an already precarious condition 
in the hard wheat sections. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 4 totaled 483,- 
192 cars, an increase of 11,104 cars 
over the preceding week, but 90,731 
cars under the same week in 1932. 





Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by banks in leading cities for the 
week ended February 8, aggregated 
$5,878,000,000, or 4 per cent below 
the total for the preceding week and 
It per cent below the same week last 
year. 





One-fourth of the women gainfully 
employed in the United States are 
confined to New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, the Women's Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor 
announces. 
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NION SQUARE is, in a sense, 

New York’s Hyde Park, for in 

recent years it has become a 
Mecca for amateur orators. If at any 
time you are seized with an uncontrol- 
lable desire to make a speech just 
hasten to Union Square, mount a bench 
and start spouting. Suddenly an audi- 
ence will have asembled from nowhere 
—an audience that gives as much as 
it takes—for it is composed of amateur 
orators like yourself, and if you can’t 
talk very fast and very loud a heckler 
will take the play away from you and 
before you wind up he will be making 
the speech and you the interruptions. 
It is not unusual for five or six such 
forums to be sounding off at once, the 
tenor of the arguments invariably be- 
ing agin’ the government, religion and 
existing institutions in general. 

At the northeast corner of the square 
stands, in quiet dignity, the home office 
building of the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, and if you 
want to be fanciful about it you can 
conceive of it as symbolically offering 
reproof to the nonsense that is aired in 
the Square below, for the Guardian 
Life has been writing business and pay- 
ing beneficiaries for 73 years—a bul- 
wark to the family, to financial freedom 
and to all the cherished institutions 
and principles which radicalism would 
destroy. 

The Guardian building is 20 stories 
high. For 16 stories it is constructed 
of granite, a tile-mansard roof extend- 
ing for the additional four stories. 
D’Oench and Yost were the architects 
of the building which was erected in 
1910. In style it is what is usually re- 
ferred to as “modified Gothic.” It is 
a good-looking building, though unpre- 
tentious for these days, but its out- 
standing feature, to the observant visi- 
tor, is the excellence of its interior. 

From the minute you step across the 
threshold of the Guardian building you 
are aware of the quality of the mate- 
rials and workmanship and no matter 
to what out-of-the-way corner your 
business may bring you, you note that 
these high standards are maintained. 
There is a generous use of marble, 
both Italian and domestic, throughout 
the building, the entire lobby and the 
staircase leading to the executive offices 
on the second floor being so constructed. 





A Corner of the Main Lobby 


Home Office 
Buildings 


of 


Distinction 


HNN 


Guardian Life, 
New York 
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Marble, in fact, has been used in the 
staircases up to the fifth floor. The 
doorways and all trim throughout are 
in metal. 


Executive Department 

It is the executive offices and the ad- 
jacent cashier’s and mortgage depart- 
ments that strike one as rarely im- 
pressive. The main room on this floor, 
large, light, and beautifully decorated, 
is indeed extraordinary. It is lined with 
three-quarter Corinthian pillars of 
solid marble and high overhead the 
ceiling is done in blue and gold design, 
a favorite color scheme of the com- 
pany’s. Genuine grandeur has been 
achieved here without violating the 
conservatism that is most appropriate 
in office buildings. 


One other room should be singled 
out for comment and that is the direc. 
tors room. It is not large, but it is 
perfect in every detail, and has an es- 
pecial charm of its own. It has one 
window, not unlike a chapel window; 
the entire room, in fact, suggests a 
sanctuary or a study. The walls are 
of metal panels finished in Circassian 
walnut, harmonizing with the long 
table, a lovely piece of work also in 
Circassian walnut. 

The designers of the Guardian build- 
ing employed all the knowledge of office 
building construction available so that 
the structure remains today modern in 
every respect. There is a sufficiency 
of light and air on all sides of the build- 
ing and the company has purchased 
adjacent territory with a view to pre- 
serving these attributes. The front 
windows command an_ unrestricted 
view of the park, and from the Seven- 
teenth Street windows one can gaze. at 
the most famous wigwam in the world 
—Tammany Hall. 

A remarkable feature of the building 
is that it is really self-contained, pos- 
sessing a power-plant of its own that 
generates electricity and converts the 
steam for heating purposes. 

The Guradian’s first home in 1860 
was located at the corner of Wall Street 
and Broadway. The growth of the 
company necessitated the purchase 25 
years later of a building at 20 Nassau 
Street. When the company sold this 
building in 1909 it realized a net profit 
of $816,382, the sum being immediately 
used for the benefit of policyholders it 
establishing the highest standard of 
reserves “set aside as a guarantee for 
the prompt payment of future claims 
under the company’s policies.” 

Some of the highlights of the Guar- 
dian’s history are most interesting. 
The company was incorporated oD 
April 10, 1860, adopting “Safety of the 
Assured” as its motto. In 1868 it ef- 
fected its first distribution of surplus 
and thereafter the company declared 
dividends regularly each year. 

In 1901, the Guardian, then a stock 
company, gave its policyholders the 
privilege of voting for directors, a move 
that met with widespread commend 
tion and won a particularly handsome 
compliment from the superintendent of 
insurance of New York. 
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Man Must Choose Early 
Between Passing Luxury 


And Future Necessities 





By 
~ WILLIAM T. NASH | 








(Available in Leaflet Form) 





HE recent deaths 

of two men of my 

acquaintance 
again call to mind the 
fact that a man may live 
well and have all the 
outward appearances of 
success, and yet when 
death comes and the 
books are balanced, his 
utter failure is brought 
to light. 

Each of the men re- 
ferred to had been in 
business for many 
years. Each had a 
family. Each had been 
regarded as prosperous, 
yet neither one left enough to bury him. 

“A” lost his business and soon thereafter he had 
astroke. After being bedfast and helpless for more 
than a year, he died. The widow, broken by worry 
and a year of continuous nursing, was obliged to 
turn their mortgaged home into a rooming house in 
order to support herself and children. 

“B” also met with reverses and lost both his 
business and his health. Following an operation, 
he was a helpless invalid for fifteen months, when 
he died. Debts having consumed the estate, it fell 
to their only son, just out of school and then hold- 
ing his first position, to assume not only payment 
of the bills, but the support of his mother also. 

Neither had made the slightest provision for his 
sickness and death expenses or for the support of 
his family. And notwithstanding the uncertainty 
of life and the certainty that their incomes would 
cease at their deaths, neither left a dollar of life 














insurance. “Can’t afford it” each had repeatedly 
said, when, in fact, they were paying out on their 
automobiles and week-end trips enough money to 
have provided a small fortune in life insurance. 
And let it be said here that the mania for this form 
of pleasure and at any cost, is wrecking for thou- 
sands of mothers and their children their only hope 
of escape from poverty and hardship after the 
bread winner is gone. 

No one will question the right of any man to own 
as many automobiles as he chooses and can afford. 
Neither can it be denied that a man’s first obliga- 
tion is to provide support and security for his de- 
pendents. When the desire to own a car passes all 
reason and is allowed to stand between the widow 
and her necessities, and between the children and 
their education and well-being, then such abuse of 
the automobile becomes a most expensive luxury 
and a serious menace to home and family. 

Love is a mockery if it does not include the hus- 
band’s best efforts and willingness to sacrifice, to 
the end that his wife and children may not suffer in 
the hour of their greatest need and sorrow. Love 
is an empty word if it does not arouse within a hus- 
band and father a true sense of his obligations and 
the determination to meet them. Selfish and un- 
happy, indeed, must be the man who would limit 
the support of his loved ones to his own lifetime or 
only while he is here to share and enjoy it with 
them. Life insurance, remember, is not a luxury, 
—it is an imperative family necessity to-day and 
every day. A line, therefore, must be drawn be- 
tween the passing pleasures of today, and the food 
and shelter which are to sustain our families after 
we are gone. Unless we make a distinction between 
luxuries and necessities, between spending and sav- 
ing, between a car and the family’s life insurance, 
then all our striving will be in vain. 





Eighteen Years From 
Now 


(Conciuded from page 7) 


timers. 


are doing bits. 


Everyone who has been any length of 
time on the stage has met the old 
Perhaps once they were stars; 
had their names in lights. 
Those bits often times 


least I am certain that some day I 
will be able to live the way I want to 
live.” 

Virginia Curley became an actress 
at the age of 16. Her first role was 
that of the ingenue in ‘‘Why Men Leave 


Now they 





have to save a year in order to be able are rare. 


to retire at 45 and have an income 
that will let me do what I want; that 
will let me travel and have my home 
and my dogs in the South. And so I 
am now putting half my salary into 
life insurance. 

“And then there is still another rea- 
son why I turned to life insurance. 
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And then they wind up in 
old actors’ homes. 

“T don’t want to do bits and I don’t 
want to end my life in a home other 
than my own. I do not at any time 
want to be in a position where I may 
be an object of charity. 

“What if I can’t always buy all the 


dresses and hats that I want. At 


Home.” Her father, too, is an actor. 
His name is Leo Curley and in “Sub- 
way Express,” they both had impor- 
tant parts. 

She has been a leading lady now for 
some five years. Her press agent says 
it won’t be long now before she is a 
star. And I agree with him. 
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“CAN YOU SUPPORT— 


ul QO you want to marry Dorothy?” 
said Mr. Brown, thoughtfully. 
“Yes, sir,” replied Jack Moor- 

Gees «nv Oe Be WE” 


All right, then, my boy. 
You are, of 


“I see, I see. 
Just a question or two. 
course, able to support a wife, I pre- 
sume?” 

“I’m getting twenty-five hundred at 
Blandon’s now, Mr. Brown,” said 
Moorcroft, eagerly, “I’ve got a thousand 
in the bank, and I’ve good 
In about two or three years 


put away 
prospects. 
I expect... . 

“Just so.” Mr. Brown nodded approv- 
ingly. “A young couple could manage 
pretty well on that, to start with. But 
er... how shall I put it... .? 

“IT can show a clean bill of health, 
sir,” Moorcroft said, quickly. “I was at 


now... 


my doctor’s last week.” 

Mr. Brown smiled. 

“Yes, that’s important, too. I'd like 
to see that sort of procedure made com- 
pulsory before marriage. Well, is that 
all?” 

“I think I’ve told you everything 
you’d like to know, sir,”’ said Moorcroft. 

“Not quite everything, my boy. What 
I was trying to say before was this. 
You’ve shown me that you’re able to 
support a wife, but CAN YOU 
SUPPORT A WIDOW?” 


Making It Clear 


“IT see you don’t understand my ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Brown, laughing. “We'll 
put it another way. Let’s assume that 
you and Dorothy marry, and that a year 
or two later something happens to you 

accidents will occur, you know, even 
though a man does enjoy the best of 
health. Now what provision have you 
made to ensure that Dorothy’s future, 
and the future of any little ones that 
may come along, will be secure if you, 
their breadwinner, are suddenly taken 
from them?” 

Moorcroft flushed. 

“Why, I... there would be money in 
the bank, of course. We'd be putting 
away a little every year, and...” 

“Forgive me, Moorcroft,” interposed 
Mr. Brown, shaking his head, “but 
there wouldn’t be very much in the 
bank, on your own showing. The little 
you would be able to save from your 
salary, added to the thousand you have 
put by already, wouldn’t keep Dorothy 
for any length of time. You surely see 
that as clearly as I do?’ 

In the pause that followed, a dis- 
look stole across the younger 
man’s face. 


tressed 


i 


| A Problem the 
| Young Man Had 
| Not Considered 


By A. S. HINDLI 











“To tell you the truth, sir,” he said 
at last, “I hadn’t considered the matter 
from that angle at all. I must confess 
the point you’ve raised never entered 
my head.” 

“Ah, Moorcroft, I’m afraid too many 
young fellows view matrimony in just 
the same vague way. So long as they 
have enough to carry on, they give no 
regard to the future with all its uncer- 
tainties. And the folly of such an atti- 
tude is shown in the number of desti- 
that are created immedi- 


tute homes 


ately the husband, the breadwinner for | 


the family, is gone.” 

Moorcroft appeared thoroughly crest- 
fallen. 

“You’re quite right, sir, of course,” 
he said, slowly. “That’s a thing I should 
certainly have considered myself. I 
can see now how unfair it would be to 
marry Dorothy just yet.” 

He stopped, and then gloomily went 
on. 


“I’m afraid I'll have to give up all 


idea of it for some years, then, until 
I’ve something real in the bank, some- 
thing that will safeguard the future 
for Dorothy. You’ve made me see that 
very clearly, Mr. Brown.” 

“Just a moment,” said Mr. Brown, 
holding up a hand. “You’re quite 
wrong in assuming that you must wait 
so long in order to be able to marry. I 
see no reason, my boy, why you and 
Dorothy shouldn’t get married this 
year, if you both wish it.” 

Relief, perplexity and confusion were 
reflected in Moorcroft’s face as he an- 
swered the older man. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but if that conveys 
your intention to assist us, I wouldn’t 
care to entertain the idea. I don’t think 
either of us- < 

“No, no, nothing of the sort,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Brown, with a smile. “And 

(Concluded on page 38) 











omething 


every agent has 


always wanted to 
i ae 4 


UPPOSE you could take several 

months off to travel with lead- 
ing producers in your company... 
sit in on their typical everyday con- 
tacts . . . see how they dig up live 
prospects . .. watch them plan their 
work, close sales. 


Would you come back to your 
work with a fresh, new perspective 
and with a vast fund of valuable 
information about your chosen life 
profession? We leave that up to 
you. 


Early in 1932 NWNL retained the 
foremost sales research organization 
in America, Trade-Ways, Inc., of 
New York, to undertake just such a 
field study to find out exactly how 
life insurance is most successfully 
being sold today. Knowing nothing 
about life insurance selling at the 
outset, they brought back an un- 
prejudiced report which we venture 
to say will create history in the life 
insurance business. 


This information is now available to 
NWNL agents in a compact, easy to 
use manual, The NYNL Guide to 
Successful Life Underwriting. It is 
just one of the many concrete and 
practical proofs of NWNL’s sincere 
desire to help each and every one 
of its agents in his present work and 
to build a solid, secure future. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Minneapolis. Minn. 
STRONG LIBERA”. 
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Asks Detailed Accounting 


From Ill. Life Companies 
MAY ALTER ILLINOIS INS. CODE 


Commissioner Palmer to Make 
Monthly Check-up on All Fi- 
nancial Transactions During 
1932; Reports Due March I5 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13—In order to obtain 
an accurate picture of the current finan- 
cial conditions of every life insurance 
company of the State of Illinois, Ernest 
Palmer, insurance superintendent, has 
called upon them to supply him with 
detailed information of their financial 
transactions since Dec. 31, 1932. 

Mr. Palmer has notified the compa- 
nies to send the first report by March 
15, covering the first two months, and 
monthly thereafter. 

Among the information requested is 
a description of the property purchased 
and the price; a list of loans made and 
to whom and a list of the collateral; 
description of property sold or ex- 
changed; the amount of company funds 
on deposit in banks that have suspended 
operation; funds on deposit in banks 
in which the company’s officers or direc- 
tors are officers or directors; and to 
state whether any of the company’s 
officers or directors are, or were at the 
time the transaction took place, finan- 
cially interested in the property bought, 
sold, or exchanged; or were or are of- 
ficers or directors of organizations to 





Missouri State Life Agents 
Honor Vice-President Parks 

The esteem that all of the agents 
of the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis have for vice- 
president J. J. (“Daddy”) Parks is 
evidenced by the volume of new life 
insurance business written during the 
period Jan. 10 to 19, which was set 
aside to pay proper tribute to Mr. 
Parks. The period recorded a gain of 
118 per cent over the new life busi- 
ness written during the first nine days 
of January. 


Protective Life Appoints 
Public Relations Director 

Dr. Frank Willis Barnett, for many 
years special writer for the Birming- 
ham News, has been appointed public 
relations counsellor of Protective Life, 
Birmingham, Ala. He will spend most 
of his time in the field. He is widely 
known as a journalist and at one time 
he was editor of the Alabama Baptist. 


sanaanennvvondctte, (seat nisin u nnn eon orernsnercmnana 


which loans were made, and also 
whether any of the company’s officers 
or directors are related to persons to 
whom loans were made or are related 
to persons who are or were officers or 
directors or organizations which were 
parties to any of the transactions listed. 

It was stated that the information 
will be confidential, but maybe the basis 
for a program of revision of the Illinois 
Life Insurance Investment Code, 











Annuity Premiums 


ANNUITY BUSINESS IN 1932 


Annuities In Force 








New 
Aetna Life, Hartford. , .. $2,126,686 
Amicable Life, Waco. . aid 3,651 
Bankers Life, Des Moines..... 343,109 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus... ...... 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford. . 3,007,146 


Equitable Life, Des Moines.... 895,336 
Gene ral Mutual, Van Wert, Ohio (a)12,557 
Great National, Dallas....... 4,094 
Great Western, Des Moines.... 75 
Home Life, New York........ 177,127 
National Guardian, Madison... 34,875 
National Life of U. S. A., Chicago 16,179 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford... . 1,832,547 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund 


Philadelphia ...... ce oe »,074 
Rese ne Loan Life, Indianapolis, 
J MA. kot bee Com eue es Te 73 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex. 16,180 
Sun Life, Baltimore, Md..... 2,463 
State Reserve Life, Fort Worth. 
% ex. $CHOSH COEHESRESSESO® EES 825 
United Benefit Life, Omaha. 5,204 


f2) Includes $11,717 group annuities, 





Paid for ——$  — — 
Annunities tep- 
Involving resenting 

— Life Con- Num- In Annual 
Renewal tingencies ber Payments 
$184,544 $1,637,495 4,087 $2,775,530 

Tere e 328 10 924 
172,671 16,587 54 21,439 
a ieciaeaitit 25,260 28 5,518 
407,571 625,271 025 909,055 
300,724 184,073 96 212,37 
398 1,872 1 5,616 
468 19 14 9,384 
59 338 10 739 
28,598 71,960 70 276.459 
13,058 10,130 (b) (b) 
4,466 21,549 19 17,179 
TrTtr 132,903 85 23,201 
406,883 2,541,383 7,458 2,529,084 
more 31,408 150 $5,994 
err. 953 2 89S 
se 5,749 17 5,748 
2,379 2,962 12 9,158 
Monee s 2 2,160 
(b) (b) 


(b) Unavailable. 
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Lincoln National Favored 


In Bid for the Illinois Life 
NEW COMPANY CONSIDERED 


Proposal for Mutualization Ad- 
vanced by Policyholders' 
Group Discouraged by Expert 
Advisor As Being Impractical 


CHICAGO, Feb. 13—The contenders 
for the business of the defunct Illinois 
Life Insurance Company appear to have 
simmered down to two principal bid- 
ders, though a new element entered 
the picture late last week. 

The two principal bidders, as recom- 
mended by Edward B. Fackler, of Fack- 
ler and Breiby, consulting actuaries 
for the receiver, are the Associated 
Mutuals of Boston, better known here 
as the James M. Kemper Group, which 
propose to organize a new stock com- 
pany with capital and surplus of $1,- 
250,000, and the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

The new element was a proposal by 
David Stansbury, an attorney for 
policyholders having only $100,000 of 
insurance in the company, to the effect 
that the Illinois Life be reorganized as 
a mutual and that the outstanding in- 
surance be reduced to the administra- 
tion of the account as pure insurance. 
He would have the reserves represent- 
ing the investment feature of the com- 
pany’s contracts removed from the new 
corporation and liquidated by the re- 
ceiver, each of the present policyhold- 
ers to receive certificates showing their 
interest in the proceeds. 

Mr. Stansbury cross-examined Mr. 
Fackler at length precedent to submit- 
ting his new plan. He was coached at 
length in the questioning by James P. 
Sullivan, who now is suing the Lincoln 
National Life for $100,000 for breach 
of contract in connection with his re- 
moval as general agent of the company 
in St. Louis. After leaving the Lin- 
coln National in St. Louis Mr. Sullivan 
was general agent of the Illinois Life 
in Chicago for a time. 

He is a vigorous advocate of pure 
insurance and the elimination of the 
investment feature—which he terms the 
banking department—of life insurance 
from the picture. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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App-A-Week Wins 
Free Agency Dinner 

W. H. Morrow, general agent for The 
Lincoln National Life at Seattle, Wash- 
effective plan for in- 
production as stir- 


ington, has an 
creasing well as 
ring up interest in agency dinner meet- 
The meetings are held on Mon- 
writing 


ings. 
day evenings and all 
applications during the week are en- 
titled to their dinner free, while non- 
producers must pay for their own. 


agents 


Florida Underwriters 


Observe Anniversary 

The first annual meeting of the Flor- 
ida State Association of Life Under- 
writers will be held in Jacksonville on 
Thursday, Feb. 23. 

The organization was perfected at a 
meeting in Jacksonville one year ago, 
which was attended by representatives 
of the seven local associations pres- 
ently operating at Jacksonville, Miami, 
Tampa, Orlando, Pensacola, St. Peters- 
burg and Lakeland. 

At this first meeting plans were made 
for an annual gathering which would 
include, in addition to the election of 
officers and other business matters, a 
The success of the first 
sales congress is assured. There will 
be speakers of local and national repu- 
tation, headed by Vice-President Henry 
North of the Metropolitan; Frank L. 
Jones of the Equitable, and Roger B. 
Hull of the National Association. Each 
association will contribute some feature 
to the program. 


sales congress. 


Business Men's Assurance 


Continued General Gains 

The Business Men’s Assurance Co. 
of Kansas City, Mo., closed the year 
1932 with substantial ga‘ns in assets, 
insurance written, insurance in force, 
and benefits paid and allowed to policy- 
holders. 

Benefits paid to _ policyholders 
amounted to $2,838,354, of which $679,- 
436 was paid to beneficiaries; $283,160 
to disabled accident and health policy- 
holders. 

New life insurance 
amounted to $31,392,049, with life in- 
surance in force of $94,045,882. (The 
total new life, accident and health in- 
surance was equivalent to more than 
$55,000 000 of life insurance.) 

The company reported total admit- 
ted assets of $9,435,962, well diversi- 
fied and yielding good returns to the 
In 1932 the average interest 


paid - for 


company. 


earned on investments was 5.85 per 
cent. Of this amount the largest sin- 
gle item is mortgage loans amounting 
to $3,612,145, or 37.3 per cent of gross 
assets. Government and municipal 
bonds ranked second in the company’s 
portfolio, with $1,903,083, or 19.6 per 
cent of gross assets. The company has 
16.6 per cent of its gross assets in- 
vested in real estate or $1,601,753 (in- 
cluding the home office building from 
which gross rental income of $125,532 
was received in 1932). 


Cash on deposit in banks was $337,- 
936, or 3.5 per cent of gross assets; 
federal land bank bonds held were 
$195,471, or 2.0 per cent, with indus- 
trial bonds of 1.1 per cent of gross as- 
sets, or $107,869. Railroad bonds 
amounted to $37,629, and public utility 
bonds were $26,015. 

During the year the company loaned 
on its policies $930,588, or 9.6 per cent 
of gross assets. Interest due and ac- 
erued is $132,833, with premiums in 
course of collection $697,845. 











POINTS of 


Excerpt 


single security. 


allotment. 


Net Surplus 


Dividends 


NEW ENGLAND 


from the 89th Annual Report 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


At the end of the third year of the depression the Company reports 
that during these years of stress and strain it has easily met every 
claim and call without borrowing a dollar or having to sell a 


Assets, Liabilities, and Surplus 


The assets of the Company increased nearly ten million dollars to 
$277,877,000; liabilities, over nine million, to $247,203,000, leaving 
a Gross Surplus of $30,674,000, at the end of 1932 before dividend 


The Net Surplus of $16,323,000, and the Investment Fluctuation 
Fund, which has been increased to $3,000,000, are together $140,000 
greater than the corresponding amounts a year ago. 


D'vidends of $11,350,000 voted for the entire year 1933 continue 
without reduction the regular scale, which was fully earned in 1932, 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries were $39,328,000, 
an increase of more than six millions. 


New Business and Insurance in Force 


New Insurance for 1932, 22,702 policies, for $111,580,081. 
surance in force, $1,279,660,792,—only 2.14% less than a year ago. 


Complete Report mailed on request 
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Curb-Stone Medical Views 
On Heart Disease Mortality 


When doctors fail to agree, then the 
layman has an opportunity to expand a 
bit and venture about on the outskirts 
of the field of diagnosis. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in any discussion of 
heart disease, the death toll of which 
continues to mount steadily in spite of 
the marvelous advances made by medi- 
eal science. The modern high speed 
tempo of living as an explanation is 
common enough. Business men work 
too hard is another, and one we never 
really credited. Improved diagnosis, 
some say, boosts the total because for- 
merly many heart disease fatalities 
were ascribed to other ailments. All 
these factors doubtless have a bearing 
on the results but we recently heard a 
curb-stone expression of opinion which 
seems to just about localize the trouble. 
“It’s this craze for male beauty culture,” 
the speaker averred. 





Men Simply Refuse 
To Accept Old Age 


“Formerly,” the non-medic continued, 
“men were content to grow a long beard 
and retire to the comforts of their fire- 
sides when they passed the half-century 
mark. They did such work as was felt to 
be essential and took life easy, making 
no effort to compete with their grand- 
children. Nowadays, a man works like 
the devil for twenty years after leav- 
ing college and having accumulated a 
certain amount of property, suddenly 
glances down and notices that not only 
does he head a corporation but also that 
he is being headed by one. Then he 
grabs a tennis racket in one hand and 
a bag of golf sticks in the other and 
sets out to train down to his post-school 
weight. And the old heart can’t stand 
the pace.” Which seems to be about 
the size of it and just too bad in view 
of all the jumbo cases they have pur- 
chased from life insurance agents dur- 
ing the past ten years. 





“It Slows You Down 
To Look Back." 


Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president 
and general manager of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, New Orleans, recently sent 
the following message, inspired by a 
chance remark of his young grandson, 
to the field forces of the company: 

“A few days ago, my eight-year-old 
8tandson returned from school quite 
Pleased. He had won a foot race in one 
of his class contests on the athletic 
field, defeating the other runners by a 
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short distance. I asked him how he 
happened to win and he told me the 
boy ahead kept looking back to see 
where the other runners were, and then 
he added, ‘YOU KNOW IT SLOWS 
YOU DOWN TO LOOK BACK.’ 

“That remark, wise beyond the years 
and the mind of that little boy, has been 
ringing in my ears—IT SLOWS YOU 
DOWN TO LOOK BACK.’ We have 
been doing too much of that very thing 
—looking back on the depression, on 
our failures, on our inability to do some 
particular thing. Some of us are still 
brooding over the troubles of the past 
and it has slowed us down. 

“But now we are lined up for the 
most important race of our existence. 
1933 will be the turning point in the 
lives of many men. We are going 
ahead, we are going to be in the front 
rank of the successful men of the year, 
or we will drop back where our eyes 
will be blinded by the dust of those who 
pass us in the race. 


Mo. State Life Agent 
Wins Military Award 


Chester Sharp, an agent attached to 
the Los Angeles branch office of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, recently was awarded the “Order 
of the Purple Heart” by the United 
States Government in recognition of 
his work as a member of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France during 
our participation in the World War. 
He served with Company G of the 
139th Infantry, and was wounded in 
action on Sept. 27, 1918. He has been 
with the Missouri State Life a little 
more than a year, and joins a grow- 
ing list of insurance men to win the 
distinction conferred by this recently- 
revived 150-year-old military order. 








A Life Underwriter's 
Sales Philosophy 

John O’Grady of Winnipeg, president 
of the Hundred Thousand Club of the 
Great West Life Assurance Company, 
is a self-styled pessimistic optimist. 
He doesn’t believe that he is ever going 
to make a fortune selling life insur- 
ance, but he is firmly of the opinion 
that industry and repeated calls both 
result in a fair volume of business and 
provide any solicitor with the means 
of earning a good living in the business. 
He believes, too, that what holds back 
most men in the business is their lack 
of general information. The agent 
who possesses a knowledge of the his- 
torical background, general conditions 
in the financial, economic and social 
world starts with an advantage over 
the man whose information is only of 
one kind, he says. To his brethern of 
the rate book, he advocates wider read- 
ing as a means to greater succéss. 





AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


OU know, and I know, how a life in- 

surance salesman feels about rejec- 
tions, but it isn’t often that we hear the 
customer’s version of such underwrit- 
ing tragedies. That is why I am de- 
lighted to pass along quotations from a 
letter written by a young friend of 
mine, although it was plainly meant for 
publication: 

* * ok 


44@°PURRED on by the stirring and 
emotional appeals which often 
have appeared in this column on the 
benefits of life insurance, I decided to ap- 
ply for some. I hastened to the home of- 
fice of the company to take a medical 
examination, feeling the personification 
of health, and congratulating the com- 
pany, in my own mind, on its good for- 
tune in underwriting such a fine risk. I 
knew that I would be a centenarian. 


* * * 


Ml AYLY I entered an examination 

room, where I interrupted a 
pleasant young medico who was reading 
a newspaper. He looked at me, decided I 
was harmless, and started to put me 
through the paces. Being a reporter, I 
was delighted at the novel situation of 
having someone else ask the questions. 
But I wasn’t as brusque as some of the 
people I have interviewed, and it wasn’t 
long before the doctor and I got into 
quite a discussion about colleges, news- 
papers and life insurance. He would 
hurl a pithy remark about the general 
evil of a college education while he 
pumped up my blood pressure, and I 
would endeavor to answer it as I stood 
on the scales announcing my weight. 
Then he tuned in his lung radio, and 
the bottom dropped out of the market. 

K * * 


al — gave a short grunt and said, 

‘Huh, you’ve had quite a cold, 
haven’t you?’ I admitted it. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, ‘quite a cold. Just a minute, I 
want to call in another doctor about 
this.’ Presently, he returned with an 
older looking doctor who clearly re- 
sembles the pictures of all the profes- 
sional men who appear in advertise- 
ments. The newcomer smiled, and ap- 
plied the stethoscope. Then he, too, 
grunted—(and I nearly collapsed), and 
said, ‘Hmm, you’ve had quite a cold 
haven’t you?’ I managed to nod a weak 
assent. ‘Well, you better come back in 
a couple of weeks.’ ‘Is it serious?’ I 
asked. ‘No,’ he said. But as I was 
putting on my coat, the young doctor 
said, in rather annoyed tones, ‘This has 
been a terrible day. Everyone I’ve 
examined has had some damn thing or 


9 


other the matter with them! 
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Central States Control 
Passes Into New Hands 


Harmonious Election of New Board 
Features Annual Meeting; Vice-Pres. 
Graham Reelected 


Mo., Feb. 14—With the 
election of eight new directors and the 
reelection of Vice-President 
Graham tothe board administrative con- 
trol of The Central States Life Insur 
ance Company today into the 
hands of powerful financial and insur- 
ance interests who are able and ready 
to give the company any assistance it 
may require to work out its problems 
and to meet any demands due to the 
general business depression. 

The new board was agreed to prior 
to the annual stockholders meeting to- 
day by all elements in the company and 
they are in accord with the program 
that has been decided upon by the vari- 
ous interests concerned. The new board 
will organize and elect officers tomor- 
row morning. 


Str. Louts, 


George 


yassed 
I 


renamed to. the 
term. The other 


George Graham was 
board for a_ three-year 
directors named today are: Henry W. But- 
tolph, secretary, American Central Life 
Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; J. De 
Witt Mills, superintendent of agents for 
Central States Life; Gordon P. Henderson, 
assistant secretary, Central States Life; 
J. Festus Wade, investment banker of St 
Louis, and Harvey H. Sims, St. Louis real 
estate dealer and contractor, to serve to 
February, 1936; . K. Leach, president 
Egyptian Lumber Company, St. Louis, and 
«. R. Goodrich, assistant actuary Central 


States Life, to serve to February, 1935, 
and Gilbert C. Hermeling, agency secre- 
tary Central States Life, until February, 
1934. 


Holdover directors of the company are: 


Im. M. Grossman and Thomas N. Dysart, 
terms expiring in 1934, and Walter M. 


Cyrus Thompson to 1935 


and Crunden are from 


Crunden and 
(jrossman, Dysart 


St Louis, while Thompson resides’ in 
Belleville, Il 
Lincoln National Life 


Position at Year-End 

Figures announced by The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, giv- 
ing the company’s position at the close 
of 1932, show assets more than $84,- 
700,000, an increase of over $1,500,000 
over 1931, and a gain of 22.4 per cent 
over the assets at the end of 1929, the 
peak year for the life insurance busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Surplus to protect policyholders now 
stands at more than $7,000,000. In- 
come for the year was nearly $24,000,- 
000 while payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries was over $16,800,000 
during 1932. Insurance in force at the 
close of the year was approximately 
$825,000,000 with new paid for busi- 
ness in 1932 more than $126,400,000. 
Its policy reserve fund totals more 
than $74,400,000. 


New England Mutual 
Closes Year Strong 


At the end of the third year of the 
depression the England Mutual 
Life annual statement shows that the 


New 


company has easily met every obliga- 
tion levied upon it and without having 
sold a single security or having bor- 
The assets of the com- 
pany increased nearly ten million dol- 


rowed a dollar. 


lars during 1932, the total now being 
$277,877,000. 

Dividends of more than eleven mil- 
were voted, continuing during 
1933 the regular scale without reduc- 
tion from 1932. New insurance writ- 
ten during 1932 amounted to $111,580,- 
081. Total insurance in force, $1,279, 
660,792. Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries amounted to $39,328,000, 
an increase of more than six millions. 
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nother Horgotten Mean 


Let’s be frank. 


He’s the life insurance policy- 
holder who hasn’t seen the man 
who sold him his protection 
since the policy was delivered 


Who knows how many lapses 
might have been prevented by 
friendly and timely advice at 
a critical period? 

And who can estimate the ulti- 
mate cost of such lapses in 
poverty, divided households 
and worry, to say nothing of 
the resentment such neglect 
must engender? 


The Policyholder often needs 


your advice. 


_— Che Prudential 
y Iusurance Company of America 
) Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Annual Statement of 


The Guardian Life Co. 

Assets of Company Total $95,505,469 

As of December 31, 1932; Insurance 
In Force at $493,331,177 


In presenting to policyholders the 
seventy-third annual statement of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, President Carl Heye notes 
that during the year 1932, life insur- 
ance met successfully one of the most 
severe tests of its:soundness and far- 
reaching influence for good to which 
it has ever been put. That his own 
company met the test and is in a posi- 
tion to meet the severe strain which 
may continue in 1933 is evident from 
the financial statement of the company 
as of Dec. 31, 1932. 

Among the $95,505,469 in the Guar- 
dian’s total assets there are no stocks 
of any kind. Of mortgages on real 
estate, with which class of investment 
the Guardian has enjoyed a remarkable 
experience for many years, the com- 
pany now lists a total of $50,894,124. 
The company’s holdings in government, 
state, county and municipal bonds total 
$7,661,649, its loans on policies total 
$22.782,843, and its cash on hand and 
in banks amounts to $983,036. Home 
office buildings and other real estate is 
listed at $7,803,585, interest and rents 
due and accrued amount to $1,960,167, 
and premiums deferred and in course 
of collection and other assets amount 
to $3,420,064. 

Of the liabilities, the reserves for in- 
surances and annuities are naturally 
dominant, totaling $73,010,516. In ad- 
dition to this the company has set up 
an extra reserve with which it classifies 
some other liabilities for a total of 
$12,221,228. It has also claims in course 
of payment amounting to $771,992 and 
unpaid dividends to policyholders to the 
sum of $204,465. Dividends to policy- 
holders set aside for 1933 are listed at 
$2,915,000 and there is a real estate 
profit reserve of $172,935. This last- 
named profit represents the 
profit realized during the year from 
the sale of six properties with a book 
value of $443,877 and under normal 
conditions would be treated as surplus. 
In this connection it is of interest that 
since Jan. 1, 1900, the company, under 
its mortgage investments of about 
$123,000,000 up to Dec. 31, 1932, had 
suffered a net capital loss of but $217,- 
"0, or less than one-fifth of one per 
cent. 

The company has set up a special 
reserve for contingencies which amounts 


reserve 
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to $1,000,000. This 
than sufficient to cover the difference 
between the convention and the market 
values. 

After setting aside the above men- 
tioned reserves, the company shows a 
general surplus of $5,209,332. 


$15,947,919 


reserve is more 


Premiums of 
ceived during the year and from inter- 
est and rents and other income $7,305,- 
626 was received, making a total income 
for the year of $23,333,545. 


New paid-for business of the company 


were _ re- 


amounted to $47,797,178 and the total 
amount of insurance in force on Dec. 
31, 1932, was $493,331,177. 


Dividend Schedule 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has announced the continu- 
ance of the 1932 dividend 
schedule during as the 
continuance of the 5 per cent interest 
rate on dividends left to accumulate 
and the 4.85 per cent interest rate on 


present or 
1933, as well 


instalment option settlements. 








PLANNED 


LIFE INSURANCE SELLING— 


portunity. 








Wise Planning plus Intelligent Action 
equals Leadership in life insurance selling. 


For men of vision and persistence, who 
follow a well-planned course of action, the 
life insurance field holds abundant op- 


The Missouri State Life, through its at- 
tractive policy forms, modern, effective 
sales helps and friendly Home Office co- 
operation, provides a dependable founda- 
tion upon which to plan and build a highly 
profitable business. 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


LIFE — ACCIDENT AND HEALTH — 
GROUP AND SALARY SAVINGS 
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Equitable Field Schools 


Prove Value of Training 

Competent Agent's Average on 30 

Calls Is 15 Presentations and 2 
Applications; Uniform Results 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States reports a 
vrand total of 492 applications for 
$2,156,690 of new business produced by 
the agents in nine widely scattered 
field schools held during January. These 
were regular field schools, or sales 
congresses, such as are conducted at 
least once a year in each Equitable 
agency. Those reporting for January 
were conducted in nine centers in vari- 
ous sections of the country, from Wil- 
mington, Del., to Boise, Idaho, and 
from Phoenix, Ariz., to Raleigh, N. C. 

A total of 211 agents graduated 
from these schools, and, in addiition, 63 
new agents, not qualified for full en- 
rollment, received instruction. Of the 
211 agents who graduated 191 pro- 
duced business, and four of the nine 
schools rated 100 per cent in produc- 
tion, which means that every regular 
student in the class scored at least 
once. ‘ 

A study of the production recurd of 
these graduates (agents with at least 
three months’ experience at the open- 
ing of the school) shows a very inter- 
esting set of averages. Careful rec- 
ords were kept of the field activities 
during the school session. Students 
were asked to report, each day, the 
number of calls, interviews and appli- 
cations completed and the amount of 
business written the day before. 

The grand average, per graduate, 
for these nine widely scattered schools 
shows 27.5 calls, 14.5 interviews, 2.2 
applications for $9,387 of new busi- 
ness. 

This January Equitable record, as 
well as past records, seems to prove 
that the trained agent who makes 30 
ealls on carefully selected prospects 
may well expect to make 15 organized 
sales presentations (interviews), and 
to sell approximately two applications 
with about $10,000 in volume. 


Canada Life Promotion 

Wm. Hastie has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager and treasurer 
of the Canada Life. Mr. Hastie has 
been assistant to the president, Leigh- 
ton McCarthy, for several years. He 
joined the company in 1923 as manager 
of the investment department in Mon- 
treal. 


Birmingham Sales Congress 

The Birmingham Life Underwriters 
Association will hold a one-day sales 
congress at the Tutwiler Hotel, Sat- 
urday, Feb. 18. Talks will be given by 


Missouri Legislature Considers 
Compulsory Investment Law 

A bill has been presented to the 
Missouri House of Representatives to 
require life insurance companies to in- 


Roger B. Hull; E. Paul Huttinger, 
Penn Mutual Life; Ted M. Simmons, 
Pan-American Life; Dr. Lee Bidgood, 
University of Alabama; C. Vivian An- 
derson, vice-president, N. A. L. U., and 
by Ernest W. Owen, general agent, 
Sun Life Assurance Company. 


souri 


vest 75 per cent of the legal reserve 
on life insurance policies, endowments 
and annuity contracts in specified Mis- 
The bill, known as 
House Bill No. 337, is apparently simi- 
lar to the Robertson compulsory in- 
vestment law in the State of Texas, 


securities. 





IFE INSURANCE is ever thought- 
ful. It is built upon the princi- 
ple of preparedness which Joseph 
recommended to a Pharaoh of Egypt 
thirty-four hundred years ago. It is 
the one plan which has caught and 
held the universal attention of hu- 
manity and proved itself dependable 
under all conditions. It stores the 
savings and surplus of policyholders 
not required for their immediate com- 
fort against the undisclosed needs of 
the future. 

California-Western States Life In- 
surance Company is proudly a strong 
unit and a working expression of 
this system of legal reserve life in- 
surance. Its record of the last year 
has been a demonstration of safety 
and integrity. 

During 1932 this Company dis- 
bursed over $8,000,000 on account of 
policyholders. Of this sum $2,500,000 
was for death benefits and the re- 
mainder went to living policyholders. 
Total income for 1932 was over $12,- 
000,000. 
| There has been invested or held in 
| yeserve for the carrying out of policy 
| contracts now in force the sum of 
$38,594,008. In addition, capital, sur- 
plus and supplementary reserves 
total $3,742,396. The annual state- 
ment showed cash on hand of $1,083,- 
360, a sum far in excess of that re- 
quired for normal disbursement. 

The financial condition of this Com- 
| pany is excellent. It has borrowed 
| no money from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or any other 
agency. It improved its cash position 
during the year by the addition of 
over $400,000 to surplus. The ratio 
of approved assets to liabilities and 
the liquidness of assets were never 
more favorable, in the history of the 
Company. 

Insurance in force exceeds $237,- 
000,000. 

The adjoined financial statement is 
a detailed exhibit of strength, prog- 
ress and preparedness. 

Liberal direct Home Office, with life 
income plan, for Field Representa- 
tives. All modernized standard poli- 
cies, annuities, accident and health, 
non-medical. 


ll 





J. ROY KRUSE, President 


SAFE Beyond Challenge! 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company as of 


December 31, 1932 








ASSETS 
First mortgage loans .. $14,883,785.72 
Bonds .. — ied 7,266,036.03 
U.S. Government, 
State, County 
and Municipal. .$2,153.469.15 
Public Utility 3,033,747.34 
Railway ..... 334,027.40 
Industrial and 
Miscellaneous .. 1,744,792.16 
Preferred stocks .......... ‘ 336,644.39 
Loans to policyholders ....... 11,663,509.04 
Collateral loans ............+. 121,500.09 
Home Office buildings (Sacra- 
mento & San Francisco).... 3,418,419.81 
Other real estate owned ...... 2,239,986.19 
Balances due from property sold 
under contract ...... . 164,398.38 
Premium notes on policies in 
SED acces csccceversuqspoes 425,192.83 
Gad am bend cccccccccccesese ECR 
Interest due and accrued. pre- 
miun in course of llection, 
l asset coscocee &,308,676.51 
TOTAL GROSS ASSETS. .$43,755,303.34 
Less book value of bonds and 
stocks in excess of market 


TOTAL ADMITTED 
RBEETS cc cccccccccccse $43,493,196.91 
In this statement bonds not subject to 
amortization and all stocks are valued at 


market quotations as established by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. ) 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves set aside to meet all 
insurance obligations, as they 
may fall due ...............$38,594,008.92 
Reserves for policy claims 
awaiting proofs ........... 133,511.25 


Interest and rents paid in 


GEREN sccccecicecceseseene 339,215.00 
All other Mabilities ......... 684,065.19 
Surplus to policyholders .,... 3,742,396.55 
(Paid in capital $1,741,656.25; 

Surplus $1,000,000; Contin- 

gency reserve for secyrity 

fluctuation $1,000,740.30) 

GRAND TOTAL .......... $43,493,196.91 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Average Prospect Needs 
Good Agent, Speaker Says 
Sprightly Meeting Held By Provi- 


dent Mutual G. A. Ass'n at 
Edgewater Park, Miss. 





Addresses by home office officials, 
general agents, and H. G. Kenagy, of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, featured the annual conven- 
tion of the General Agents’ Association 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, held at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi, 
last week. 

The principal address of the Monday 
morning session was that of President 
Linton, who traced the record of the 
company through 1932, outlined the 
various items of the annual statement, 
and painted an inspiring picture of the 
opportunities ahead of the Provident 
Mutual agency force. 

Three home office officials discussed 
various problems of management in the 
afternoon sessions. Henry  Bossert, 
Jr., manager of the agency research de- 
partment, and Edward W. Marshall, 
vice-president and actuary, spoke on 
conservation topics, while Vice-Presi- 


dent and Insurance Supervisor F. 
Phelps Todd held an _ underwriting 
clinic for borderline cases. 


Modern Prospecting was the theme 
of the Tuesday session. Nelson A. 
White, in charge of advertising, out- 
lined various prospecting services in 
operation at the home office, and stated 
that advertising inquiries and other 
services produced nearly a hundred 
thousand leads for Provident agents 
each year. “This figure does not in- 
clude direct mail leads,” he said. 

Practical plans of prospecting were 
discussed by Louis F. Paret, of Phila- 
delphia; James H. Cowles, of Los 
Angeles, and Willard K. Wise, of Read- 
ing, Pa. “The greatest need of the 
average prospect is a good agent,” Mr. 
Wise declared. 

General agents greeted vociferously 
a plan of prospecting announced by 
Franklin C. Morss, Manager of 
Agencies, who set a quota of 40,000 new 
prospects for Provident agents during 
the next four weeks. 

Carlton H. Furr, vice-president of 
the association, served as chairman of 
the Wednesday sessions, when among 
other features Clancy D. Connell, of 
New York, and H. G. Kenagy pre- 
sented actual experiences of time-con- 
trol aimed to increase the amount of 
actual time spent in the active solicita- 
ton of life insurance. 

A short session on Friday concluded 
the convention, with President Linton 
delivering the principal address on the 
subject of “Carrying on in 1933.” The 
address was principally along economic 
lines, Mr. Linton expressing his faith 
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in the future of the country, and spe- 
cifically of \the great railway systems. 

“The underlying bonds of our great 
railway systems are bound to come 
through. When all has been said, the 
business of the country cannot be car- 
ried on without the railroads. They 
are absolutely essential, and the coun- 
try is coming to realize it.’ 

Mr. Linton also pointed to the danger 
that proposed plans of currency infla- 
tion would probably defeat their own 
ends by destroying public confidence 
and thus paralyzing credit. Such infla- 


tion, he said, is frequently attended by 
the hoarding of gold which in itself 
produces a direct antidote to any tem- 
porary stimulus that might be obtained 
by diluting the currency. 

The association elected the following 
officers for the coming year; President, 
Paul Loder, Philadelphia; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Spiller Hicks; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J. Stinson Scott, Rochester; Au- 
ditor, F. W. Wood, Brooklyn, and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, Elmer 
S. Albritton, Chicago, and Willard 
Ewing, Kansas City. 








BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
REPORTS CONTINUED GROWTH 


FINANCIAL CONDITION—DECEMBER 31, 1932 








ASSETS 


PER CENT OF 
GROSS ASSETS 














Cash on Deposit in Panks ; Set eee --+- $ 337,935.92 3.5 
Mortgage Loais ......... OE a aed seer a 3,612,145.35 37.3 
Government and Municipal Bonds................... 1,903,083.03 19.6 
Federal Land Bank Bonds .. Sieh ep ara neo yreeens 195,471.46 2.0 
Industrial Bonds ......... 107,868.62 1.1 
Railroad Bonds ..... 37,629.06 4 
Public Utility Bonds ..........cscee. 26,014.51 3 
ee rae 1,601,753.17 16.6 
(Including Home Office Building from which gross 
rental income of $125,532.18 waa received in 1932.) 
IN ie oaL es wet ve eee ood bok ke ee 930,588.05 9.6 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued................. 132,833.44 1.4 
Premiums in Course of Collection................005, 697,845.44 7.3 
Other Miscellaneous Assets ERE ree 83,528.22 m) 
Total Gross Assets .. $9,666,696.27 100.00 
Less Deductions . ; 230,734.61 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ......ccccccccccce $9,435,961.66 
Reserve Under Life Policies............... 5 i aiebich $5,739, 286.80 
Reserve Under Accident and Health Policies........ 2,454, 231.03 
es ae en OE, OER Eee near ere 123,000.00 
Premiums Paid in AGVance.........ccccccccccccccces 7,617.40 
All Other Liabilities ......... SE RTE ILM ait 83,700.28 
CD We wea paidgems acu vaiet.ecien $500,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus ............... 448,126.15 
Contingency Surplus ......... scence uae 80,000.00 
Total Policyholders’ Surplus .......cccccccccccccces 1,028,126.15 
EEE COED 0.00 s kssnensckscnvdnncuusos $9,435,961.66 
Bonds are carried on an amortized basis as approved by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
HIGH LIGHTS OF 1932 ACTIVITIES 
Sn Sr i bbe wg weak evigawbaseunaess baled $2,838,353.69 
Paid Policyholders Since Organization...............ececeeceeeees $28,807,055.96 
oo EG ae ree $31,392,049.00 
(Total new Life, Accident and Health Insurance equivalent to 
more than $55,000,000.00 of Life Insurance.) 
Se Se FR iis itcnrndneennkedkesnnidsderbbeakseneneed $94,045,882.00 
(An increase over 1931.) 
I DA. DR. 9 56.0 s eee nidencekenseeedkesseeaseatesaehaaneneennaa . $784,324.32 
ED SE NE ovis pc tacchceteendeadknsed sendgunenceaeeheueeeesen $5,647,517.71 
Average Interest Earned on InvestMents........csccccccccccceccsccceces 5.85% 


























THe GUARDIAN LIFE 


Established 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARL HEYE, President JAMES A. McLAIN, Vice-President 





A Condensed Version of the 
73rd Annual Statement 


as of DECEMBER 31, 1932 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Mortgages on Real Estate... . $50,894,124.17 Reserves for Insurances and 
Government, State, County. OD. 6.00560. i wameswens $73,010,516.00 

Municipal and other Bonds. 7,661,649.06 Extra Reserves and _ other 
Home Office Buildings and DED Wstavecadrseveea 12,221,228.32 

other Real Estate .........  7,803,584.76 Policy Claims in course of 
Loans on Policies = 22.782.843.45 re reer ee 771,992.06 
Cash on Hand and in Banks. . 983.036.33 Unpaid Dividends due Policy- » os 
tienes geal Meats Sen wal on, holders wieine bei a tte e eens 204,465.25 

eured : aaa! Dividends to  Policyholders 
iis dae wah ¢ set aside for 1933.......... 2,915,000.00 

remium deterre¢ ane in 

course of collection and Real Estate Profit Reserve... . 172,934.83 

er GN Sa ccescecs . 3,420,064.23 Special Reserve for Contingen- 
GE. nassecnnd cmewenkececss 1,000,000.00 


GENERAL SURPLUS .... . 5,209,332.34 


TOTAL _....... _.. $95.505.468.80 TOTAL .......ccccceee. $95,505,468.80 





In 1932... 
The Company's assets increased $3,685,711. 


In addition to an increase of $451,731 in the 
general surplus, $350,000 was added to the 
special reserve for contingencies, and a spe- 
cial real estate profit reserve of $172,935 


was set aside. 


Payments to policyholders and _ beneficiaries 
totalled $15.297.014, of which 75% went 


to living policyholders. 





Home Office: 50 UNION SQUARE : + NEW YORK CITY 
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New Medical Procedure 
of the Prudential Co. 


Medical Referee's Office Established 
in New York to Expedite Issuance 
of Ordinary Policies 


An innovation which promises to ex- 
pedite the issue of ordinary life insur- 
ance protection by the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America will be 
instituted beginning Feb. 15, with the 
opening of a medical referee’s office in 
downtown New York City. 

This new bureau, under the direction 
of Dr. Paul E. Carlisle, will be located 
in the Westinghouse Building, 150 
Broadway, and it will have charge of 
all medical examinations in connection 
with the Prudential’s Ordinary business 
in greater New York. Dr. Carlisle will 
assign the company’s medical examiners 
and their reports will go directly to 
him for consideration. 

There will be constant contact be- 
tween the Prudential’s medical depart- 
ment in the home offices at Newark, 
N. J., and the medical referee’s office, 
so that emergent business may be acted 
upon with a minimum of delay. 

One other advantage of this new ar- 
rangement will be in the service it af- 
fords those applicants for protection 
who require special examinations. It 





will be unnecessary for them to journey. 


to Newark, as there will be ample fa- 
cilities for their examination in the 
medical referee’s office. 


Cultivating Old 
Policyholders 

The constant recurrence in the vari- 
ous house organs of life insurance 
companies of statistics which indicate 
that an ever increasing volume of busi- 
ness is obtained from old policyholders 
seems to prove more than coincidence 
or a result of some individualized ef- 
fort on the part of agents or agency 
managers. It would seem to point to 
old policyholders as men of thrift and 
stability and consequently men who 
have regardless of time sufficient re- 
serves to enable them to purchase what 
they consider to have the value that 
any good agent can prove for life in- 
surance. 


Old Republic Vice-President 

G. R. Harsh, who resigned recently 
as vice-president of the Old Republic 
Life, Chicago, has been succeeded by 
E. D. Stringfellow, who will be execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of the 
southern, office in Birmingham, Ala. 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


fOIiti@nre 


STATEMENT for 1932 


* 


Assets increased during 1932 from $256,408,000 to $261,387,000. 


PREMIUMS AND INTEREST received amounted to $45,200,000, as compared 


with $47,200,000 in 1931. 


New Pain INsuRANCE amounted to $95,400,000, a decrease of 13% be- 
low the figure for 1931. Annuities (not counted as insurance) in- 


creased 42%. 


PAYMENTS TO PoLICYHOLDERS totaled $35,300,000, an increase of 14% as 


compared with 1931. 


INSURANCE IN Force declined only 3.1% to $998,300,000. 


GENERAL CONTINGENCY Reserves, $18,190,000. This sum is held for the 


additional protection of our policyholders and is the amount that 


remains after applying $649,000 to write down certain investment 


values and after making provision for all liabilities including a 


new special contingency reserve of $1,252,000 and $7,343,000 for 


policyholders’ dividends for the entire year 1933. 


M. A. LINTON, President. 


cs 
ASSETS 


Cash 

U. S. Government Securities 
Bonds 

Mortgages on Real Estate 
Stocks 


Loans on Policies of the Company 

Real Estate 

Interest Due and Accrued 

Deferred and Uncollected Net Premiums, etc. 


The Total Assets Are 


LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve baa — : 
Reserves for Supplementary Contracts 
Dividends Left With the Company 
Dividends Set Aside for Distribution 
Premiums Paid in Advance 
Policy Claims ' 
Estimated Taxes Accrued, Payable in 1933 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 
Special Contingency Reserve 


Total of Foregoing Liabilities 
General Contingency Reserves 


Total, Equaling the Assets 


$243,197,136.55 











$ 2,826,805.02 
4,503,933.00 
$6,109,576.00 
$9,826,064.34 
1,415,530.00 
55,739,171.65 
9,753,675.59 
5,200,445.78 
6,012,726.31 


$261 387,927.69 


$215,006,798.00 


12,582,190.65 
3,134,331.86 
7 343,000.00 
2,330,052.94 
704,349.71 
782,208.00 
62,075.39 
1,252,130.00 





18,190,791.14 


$261 387,927.69 
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Annual Statement of 
Provident Mutual Life 


Of $90,000,000 Invested in Bonds Only 
$36,500 Principal and Interest Are 
Overdue and Unpaid 


Significant of an improving trend in 
economic conditions the demand by 
policyholders for loans on their policies 
has been falling off in a satisfactory 
manner since the middle of 1932, M. 
A. Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life, states in his annual re- 
port. “For the last quarter of the 
year the demand for loans was about 
62 per cent of the rate experienced 
during the nine months of acute finan- 
cial crisis through which the entire 
country passed from October of 1931 
to June of 1932,” Mr. Linton says. 

Commenting on the company’s in- 
vestments, Mr. Linton stated that out 
of the list of bonds totaling more 
than $90,000,000 the amount of over- 
due and unpaid principal is only $25,- 
000 and of overdue and unpaid inter- 
est but $11,500. “It is evident that 
the company’s conservative investment 
policy of past years is proving of 
great value in a time of testing like 
the present,” he said. 

Real estate acquired by foreclosure 
and now held comprises 2.4 per cent of 
the company’s investment. 

Assets of Provident Mutual at the 
end of 1932 stood at $261,387,000 as 
compared with $256,408,000 at the 
close of 1931, an increase of $4,979,000 
for the year. Volume of business in 
force by the company at the end of 
the year was $998,334,000, a decline 
if only 3.1 per cent as compared with 
that in force at the close of last year. 

Other facts concerning the com- 
pany’s activities during 1932 as re- 
ported were: Premium and interest re- 
ceived amounted to $45,200,000, as 
compared with $47,200,000 in 1931; 
new paid insurance amounted to $95,- 
475,000, a decrease of 13 per cent be- 
low the figure of 1931; payments to 
policyholders totaled $35,300,000, an in- 
crease of 14 per cent as compared with 
1931. General contingency reserves of 
the company amounted to $18,190,000. 

The $35,300,000 paid to policyholders 
in 1932 brings the total of such pay- 
ments since the founding of the com- 
pany in 1865 to $448,200,000 of which 
$314,900,000 has been paid to living 
policyholders. 


Directors Reelected 
The following directors were re- 
elected for terms of three years: Mor- 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
a synonym for 

Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 
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Organized 1851 


























ris R. Bockius, of Morgan, Lewis & 
Bockius, attorneys; Parker S. Williams, 
president of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia; Arthur H. 
Thomas, president of the Arthur H. 
Thomas Company; Richard D. Wood, 
of the George Wood Sons & Company; 
and M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual. 


California-Western 
States Interest Rates 


The California-Western States Life 
of Sacramento will continue during 
1933 the payment of excess interest 
earnings at the previous rate of 1% 
per cent. These payments are made 
on all fully paid-up policies and on 
policy proceeds left with the company 
after the death of the insured or after 
maturity as an endowment. This ap- 
plies to all business excepting Western 
States Life business. 


On Western Tour 


G. Franklin Ream, field service man- 
ager of the Mutual Benefit Life, will at- 
tend the annual meeting of the com- 
pany’s agency at ‘Sioux City, Iowa, 
February 17 and 18. Mr. Ream will 
be the principal speaker. 


Thirty Years' Service 


Henry W. Bonhage, superintendent 
for The Prudential Company, at San 
Francisco, was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon held Feb. 2, in celebrating 
the thirtieth anniversary of his service. 











Founded 1850 


LIFE ENDOW MENT 


MODIFIED LIFE 








THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 








Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 


SALARY SAVINGS 
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Reliance Life Payments 
to A. & H. Beneficiaries 

According to L. P. Gregory, vice- 
president of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh, this company paid $1,764,498 in 
accident and health insurance benefits 
to its life policyholders during 1930, 
1931 and 1932, the three depression 
years. As Mr. Gregory points out, 
the beneficent effect of such a contribu- 
tion during the most severe period of 
economic stress in the country’s history 
has contributed materially to promote 
the welfare of various communities 
throughout the country. 





Reports Best January 
in Company's History 


Northwestern National Life, one of 
the companies to report an increase 
in new business and insurance in force 
during 1932, started on its way to an- 
other good year when its new busi- 
ness for January, exclusive of group, 
exceeded the best previous January 
regular business record and beat last 
January’s regular business figure by 
10 per cent. 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 





Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. 


| EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address 











nines 


Tyler, Texas Association's 
Organization Meeting 


The Tyler Association of Live Un- 
derwriters was organized at Tyler, 
Texas, by O. Sam Cummings, president 
of the state association a few days ago. 
The organization has twenty members. 
Mr. Cummings is planning the organi- 
zation of several other associations 
during the next few months. 





V 





write today to: 





RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID IN 






The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE 
LOUISVILLE, 


ESTED 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


COMPANY 
KENTUCKY 
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California-Western States 
Life Annual Statement 


The California-Western States Life 
condensed annual statement reveals a 
financial condition which has provoked 
wide comment. Total admitted assets 
stand at $43,493,196, with a surplus 
to policyholders of $3,742,396. This 
latter item is made up of paid in 
capital $1,741,656, surplus $1,000,000, 
and contingency reserves for security 
fluctuation $1,000,740. The contingency 
reserve item increased during 1932 by 
$401,682, and this increase was achieved 
after payment from earned income of 
$521,000 in dividends on capital stock 
and after adding $201,101 to the total 
cash on hand one year ago. This cash 
item on December 31st last stood at 
$1,083,360. 

Insurance in force at the end of the 
year was $237,348,681. The ratio of 
admitted assets to insurance in force 
and to total liabilities is more favor- 
able than shown in any previous an- 
nual report and the liquidity of assets 
is also unprecedented. 

First mortgage loans constitute 34% 
of gross assets, practically the same 
figure as a year ago. Bonds comprise 
16.61% compared to 19.23% a year 
ago. Policy loans comprise 26.66%, 
compared to 24.36% one year ago. The 
only stock holdings are preferred stocks 
put in at a valuation of $336,644, about 
three-fourths of one per cent of the 
total assets. 

Total disbursements to policyholders 
during the last year were in excess of 
$8,000,000 and total earned income over 
$12,000,000. 

In making a resume of the annual 
statement public, President J. Roy 
Kruse called attention to the fact that 
the company borrowed no money from 
the R.F.C. or any other agency. 
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The courtesy and prompt serv- 






ice which this Company ex- 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4™ 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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tends to all policyholders are 








valuable assets to the P. F. & 
M. Agent. 








These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 


originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. . Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 




















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS ; 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 

COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY f or p Tog resstve ag ents 7 er 














RSTABLISNED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 


























REINSURANCE 


Life 
Underwriting 


Efficiency 
by Walter Claff 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the _ prospect’s 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 


The Spirit 
of Life 


Underwriting 
by Walter Claff 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 


eral Agent says it is ‘‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.”’ 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 


with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 











C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


THE METROPOLITAN 
. 7 -ASSTIRANCE C ANY 
F IRE REAS st RANCE COMP ANY covering the 1932 ae are oy - 4 0 
+ ATEOW VY , booklet titled ‘‘C. L. U. Handbook with Questions F 
OF NEW Y ORK and Answers to the 1932 Examination.’’ An Price $1.0 
in education in itself, whether or not you are study- 12 copies, $10. 
ing for the C. L. U. designation. 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. ; 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Missouri Companies 
Must File Answers 


Famous Rate Case, Now Nearly 


Three Years Old, Still Very 
Much to the Fore 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Feb. 15—Stock fire 
insurance companies operating in Miss- 
ouri have until March 10 to file their 
answers to the quo warranto proceed- 
ings instituted in the Missouri Supreme 
Court en banc by Attorney General Roy 
McKittrick in which he has charged the 
companies have violated their charter 
and license privileges by continuing to 
charge a 16 2/3 per cent increase in fire, 
windstorm and lightning insurance rates 
put into effect on June 1, 1930, despite 
the fact that State Superintendent of 
Insurance Joseph B. Thompson had re- 
jected their application for the higher 
rate. 

When the companies have filed their 
answers the high court will determine 
what further steps to take in the mat- 
ter. Should the situation warrant the 
court may appoint a special commis- 
sioner to hear testimony relating to the 
charges contained in the petition of the 
Attorney General. 

The Supreme Court has taken no ac- 
tion as yet on the companion action in- 
stituted by General McKittrick in which 
he is seeking a writ of prohibition to 
restrain Circuit Court Judge Sevier of 
the Cole County Circuit Court at Jef- 
ferson City from enforcing that portion 
of an order of his court which permits 
the 74 companies participating in rate 
litigation before that court from con- 
tinuing to charge the 16 2/3 per cent 
increase pending the outcome of the 
suit, and impounding such excess pre- 
miums. Should the Supreme Court 
uphold McKittrick’s position in this 
action it might result in an order di- 
recting an immediate return of the im- 
pounded premiums under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Cole County Circuit Court. 
These funds now approximate $950,000. 

In the Federal Court at Kansas City, 
Mo., 138 other companies have indi- 
vidual injunction suits restraining 
Superintendent Thompson from inter- 
fering with their collection of the 16 2/3 
per cent increase until such time as the 
courts have finally passed upon the 
necessity for and reasonableness of the 
higher rates. The excess premiums of 
those companies are also impounded. 
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Albany Legislation 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 13—Insurance 
law amendments just introduced in the 
legislature follow: 

Assemblyman Jacob J. Schwartzwald, 
Brooklyn, adding new subdivision 11, 
section 101, Insurance Law, providing 
that an endowment policy must have 
a provision that, if the insured dies 
before the policy matures, the company 
will pay the amount of insurance that 
the premiums would have purchased, 
at the published ordinary life rates. 

Assemblyman Jacob J. Schwartzwald, 
Brooklyn, amending section 143, In- 
surance Law, extending the provision 
for a broker’s certificate of authority 
to applicants meeting certain qualifica- 
tions. 

Assemblyman Irving D. Neustein, 
New York, amending section 101, In- 
surance law, requiring standard pro- 
visions for policies of industrial in- 
surance. 

Assemblyman Millard E. Theodore, 
New York, has introduced a bill, add- 
ing a new subdivision 20, to section 138, 
Civil Practice Act, giving preference to 
personal injury actions where the 
plaintiff presents satisfactory proof 
that he has not sufficient means to sup- 
port himself or his dependents, and is 
physically unable to earn reasonable 
wages. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien and Assem- 
blyman Alexander H. Garnjost at Mon- 
day night’s legislative session intro- 
duced in their respective houses 37 bills 
drawn by the Insurance Department. 
All were referred to insurance com- 
mittee for consideration. 


Fire Losses in Ontario Show 
Increase During 1932 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Feb. 14—During 
the year 1932 the number of fires in 
Ontario was 15,862, an increase of 741 
over the year 1931. The insurance loss 
in 1932 was $13,640,070, an increase of 
$1,165,242 over the year 1931, while 
the loss not covered by insurance was 
$1,825,792, a decrease of $1,165,853. 

The loss for the four leading classes 
of risks for the year 1932 was as fol- 
lows:—Barns, $1,997,095, a decrease of 
$788,179 over 1931; dwellings, $3,924,- 
176, an increase of $628,154; stores, 
$3,117,898, an increase of $337,468, and 
factories, $1,887,891, a decrease of 
$408,673 over the year 1931. 


G. W. Brown, President 


Ins. Commissioners 


Other Changes in Convention 
Personnel Made by Executive 
Comittee at St. Louis 


St. Louris, Mo., Feb. 14—Garfield W. 
Brown, of Minnesota, was elected pres- 
ident of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at the executive 
committee meeting held at Hotel Jeffer- 
son here today, filling the vacancy 
caused by the retirement from office of 
W. A. Tarver, of Texas. Dan C. Boney, 
North Carolina, was moved up to first 
vice-president, and A. D. Dulaney, Ar- 
kansas, is the new second vice-president. 
New members of the executive com- 
mittee selected are E. Forrest Mitchell, 
of California, and Merton L. Brown, 
of Massachusetts. Jess G. Read, of Ok- 
lahoma, continues as secretary-treas- 
urer and Joseph B. Thompson, of Mis- 
souri, as chairman of the executive 
committee. H. O. Fishback, of Wash- 
ington, has retired from the committee 
since he is no longer in office. 

The meeting here was attended by 
Commissioners Brown, Boney, Read, 
Thompson, Dulaney and John C. Kidd, 
of Indiana, members of the executive 
committee, and Commissioner E. W. 
Clark, of Iowa, Deputy Commissioner 
Louis H. Kreither, of Ohio; Samuel R. 
Feller, chief deputy superintendent of 
insurance New York State; Richard A. 
Brennan, deputy superintendent for 
New York in charge of liquidation 
bureau, and Howard C. Spencer, coun- 
sel for the New York Department’s 
liquidation bureau. 

Tentative plans for the annual meet- 
ing to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on June 1, 2 and 3, 
were discussed and it was decided to al- 
low President Brown and Secretary 
Read to work out the details of the 
meeting program. It will include dis- 
cussions on the depository law or quali- 
fying bond, on how insurance depart- 
ments can cooperate in reducing 
company expenses and also on the ques- 
tion of assessments associations. 

The committee on interlocking direc- 
torates or holding company control of 
insurance company also met this after- 
noon to discuss its forthcoming report. 
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The National Fire 
Protection Association 


The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, of Boston, was organized in 
1896 and since then The Spectator has 
many times commented upon the splen- 
did work it is doing to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was founded—to 
make the standards under guidance of 
which fire waste may be checked and 
to educate the people in the observance 
of those standards and point out the 
grievous economic penalties for ignor- 
ing them. Its quarterly magazine, a 
chronicle of the association’s activities 
with contributions of articles on fire 
prevention and protection and special 
hazards and compilations of fire statis- 
tics on various classes of property, and 
its monthly News Letter giving special 
information on current items of inter- 
est to those charged with the respon- 
sibilities of safeguarding life and prop- 
erty from fire, are of the high value. 
A recent pamphlet issued by the asso- 
ciation gives a list of publications it 
has issued which well shows the wide 
scope of its activities. 


Fifty Years of Service 


Among the many insurance journals 
received at The Spectator office the 
Policy-Holder of Manchester, England, 
has long been a most welcome visitor. 
It has just celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary and we are glad to add our 
congratulations to many others it has 
received and so well deserves. In its 
issue of Jan. 25 it reproduces the 
first page heading of Volume 1, No. 1, 
which, except for the advertisements, 
seems the same as that of today. But 
though with characteristic British dis- 
like of unnecessary change the heading 
remains the same the magazine itself 
has changed in many ways during the 
past half century. Changed and im- 
proved. The first issue consisted of 
eight pages. The first yearly volume 
had 392 pages. The number before us 
has had about five times the number of 
pages of that first number and the 
annual volume, exclusive of the law 
supplement, has over 2000 pages. Com- 
menting on the anniversary the editor 
says: “We of this journal are modest 
men. If we have done anything—and 
we unobtrusively claim we have—to ad- 
vance the permanent interests of in- 
surance policyholders, interests basi- 
cally allied with those of insurance 
staffs and shareholders, we are content 
to let our work speak for itself. No 





louder trumpet is necessary—nor in- 
deed would any louder trumpet be 
heeded in the educated world where 
honest insurance has its being.” The 
Spectator is some 15 years older than 
the Policy-Holder, but it is with no con- 
descending voice that we extend our 
best wishes. 


The End of the 
Amalgamation Era 


In the same issue of the Policy- 
Holder referred to in the preceding 
paragraph there is reproduced also the 
front page of its issue of Dec. 12, 1888, 
which contained advertisements of 19 
insurance companies then prominent. 
Of these, the editor says, not more than 
four survive as independent entities to- 
day. He says that it exhibits a fair 
sample of what has been going on and 
is still going on in British insurance 
history. More or less the same thing 
may be said of what has been going on 
and is going on in American insurance 
history. The British editor questions 
whether or not the existing insurance 
companies are nearing the end of the 
amalgamation era. If it is, he asserts, 
the men in control of the large as well 
as small companies have got to show 
a lot more courage and a lot more com- 
mon sense and breadth of vision than 
in the past. He himself believes there 
is a limit to the amount of capital and 
funds which can usefully be adminis- 
tered from any given center. It is a 
subject which is receiving attention 
among the leaders in the insurance 
world in this country as well as in Eng- 
land and there are not a few who hold 
to the opinion that there must be a 
limit to mergers and amalgamations 
here. 


American Legion Post 
No. 1081 


Chris Cagle, whose career at West 
Point followed closely in the same 
groove was carved by Olliphant, now a 
highly successful member of the Metro- 
politan group insurance forces, was a 
speaker at the recent meeting of the 
American Legion’s Insurance Post No. 
1081 at 10 Gold Street, New York city. 
James R. Russell is commander of this 
post. “Jac Dan,” a world-famous ath- 
lete, boxing and wrestling authority, 
and a former teacher of gun defense 
and disarming tactics in the U. S. 
Army and the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, showed the insurance veterans 
how to disarm the next hold-up man 


they might encounter. Chris Cagle 
assisted in the realistic demonstration 
that was given. 

William R. Bonner, who has charge 
of publicity for Insurance Post No. 1081 
has informed us that it is planned to 
have a number of prominent men of 
the insurance field as guest speakers at 


future meetings of the post. The offi- 
cers of the post are: James S. Rus- 
sell, commander, Whitehill Agency; 


Eugene C. Richard, vice-commander, 
N. Y. Mgr. Potomac Ins. Co.; John A. 
Walsh, vice-commander, No. British & 
Mercantile Ins. Co.; Chas. A. Lohmuller, 
vice-commander, Firemen’s Fund Ins. 
Co.; Jos. M. Goerl, adjutant; Lawrence 
M. Kane, finance officer, Frankel & Co.; 
Albert Frank, welfare officer; William 
R. Bonner, publicity, Stewart, Hencken 
& Will. 


Indiana Federation 


Elects C. D. Bray 


C. O. Bray, Indianapolis, state agent 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected president of the 
Insurance Federation of Indiana at the 
Midyear meeting of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Bray also received another 
honor from his associates, the award 
of the Chandler trophy given each year 
to the Indiana insurance man who has 
contributed most to his profession the 
previous year. 

Vice-presidents of the Federation 
elected were: R. C. Griswold, manager 
of the Aetna Casualty and Surety; 
H. A. Lukey, general agent of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia; Homer 
L. Rogers, general agent of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society; Stuart 
Bishop, branch office controller of the 
Travelers; Alexis Coquillard, local 
agent at South Bend, and John C. 
Johnson, state agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire. A. L. Rigsbee, manager of 
the insurance department of the 
Fletcher Trust in Indianapolis, was 
elected treasurer, and Joseph G. Wood, 
Indianapolis, was renamed secretary 
and counsel. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
J. C. McIntosh of the Chicago branch 
of the Aetna Casualty; Allen C. Guy, 
Columbus, O., manager of the Western 
Adjustment and Inspection Company, 


and Glen Woodward, Bloomington, 
Ind. E. W. Hoover presented a brief 
report of the legislative committee, 


which did not comment on legislation 
that is now pending in the state legis- 
lature. 


- ~ ~ 4 22 
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False Alarms 

In a play recently popular on Broad- 
way one character asks another where 
all the fire engines are constantly go- 
ing in New York and the asked one 
replied that he presumed they are 
running around looking for a fire. Not 
a few of them, judging from the report 
just submitted to Mayor O’Brien by 
Commissioner John J. Dorman, are 
wasting their time through no fault of 
their drivers, in responding to false 
alarms. Commissioner Dorman states 
that false fire alarms turned in during 
1932 in New York City comprised 31 
per cent of all alarms recorded or, 
reduced to figures, of the 45,274 alarms, 
an increase of 1,249 over 1931, there 
were 14,051 false or unnecessary 
alarms. The added expense is, of course, 
a major reason why there should not 
te such waste, but there is an addi- 
tional and even more vital reason for 
endorsing Commissioner Dorman’s sug- 
gestion that the courts should be very 
severe in meting out punishment to 
persons convicted responsible for the 
false alarms for he says that a large 
percentage of the accidents resulting 
in death and injury to firemen occur 
in responding to these false alarms. 


The Answer is "No" 
Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick of New York has ruled 
that a broker in New York State may 
not negotiate a contract of insurance 
upon property outside of New York 
with an insurance company not admit- 
ted to do business in New York State. 
It has been urged that since Section 
143 of the insurance law dealing with 
the licensing of brokers contains a pro- 
vision excluding from the operation of 





such section “contracts of insurance 
upon property located without this 
State,” brokers were not restricted 


from negotiating such contracts with 
unauthorized insurer. This view has 
been rejected by the Insurance Depart- 
ment and the ruling points out that the 
sole effect of such provision in Section 
143 is to permit contracts of the type 
referred to, if not otherwise unlawful, 
to be negotiated for a consideration 
without the requirement of a broker‘s 
license. 

Attention has also been called to Sec- 
tion 50 of the insurance law which con- 
tains a sweeping prohibition against 
acting for any unadmitted insurer in 
the transaction of business in this 
State or negotiating for or placing a 
tisk for any such insurer, or in any 
Way or manner aiding it in effecting 
msurance. 
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Received and Contents Noted 


Most concerns frequently find it 
advisable to check up on their mailing 
lists. Possibly the one which recently 
wrote to Col. Howard P. Dunham, in- 
surance commissioner of Connecticut, 
will decide, after due reflection, that 
it is more or less a waste of postage to 
send him its offer of a generous pay- 
ment to his estate in case of his death 
or to himself if he attains to the ripe 
old age of 75 years. Last week, Mr. 
Dunham says, he received an offer 
from a corporation offering him mem- 


bership for a down payment of $22.50 | 


and monthly payments of from $12 to 
$15. The protection he was to receive 
in return was as stated above. In- 
surance, as we understand, was not 
mentioned 
the membership certificate seemed to 
hint at it to say the least. Commissioner 
Dunham is one of the best 


sticklers for sound insurance in the 


country and his remarks at meetings of | 


the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, of which body he is a 
past president, and elsewhere, 
leave no doubt as to his attitude. 


Lectures on Fire Insurance 


An excellent feature of the work that 
is being done by the Insurance Library 
Association of Boston is the lecture 
course given each year. The course in 
fire insurance was begun November 4 
and the final lecture will be March 31. 
Tomorrow evening there will be a 
lecture by Clinton B. Elwell, branch 
manager of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, on “Chemical Fire Hazards.” 
and by F. T. Gilber, engineer and 
inspector, the Underwriters Inspection 
Bureau, on “Chemical Fire Hazards. 
The lectures are held each Friday eve- 
ning at the Association’s building at 40 
Broad Street, Boston. Next week Mr. 
Elwell will lecture on “Fire Loss Set- 
tlements” and Mr. Usher on “Metal In- 
dustries.” 


James F. Pershing 


James F. Pershing, brother of 
General John J. Pershing, died last 
week in New York. He was 71 years 
of age and at the time of his death was 
president of the Pavonia Fire In- 
surance Company of Jersey City. He 
did not enter the insurance business 
until about six years ago when he 
formed a partnership with Fred T. 
Bloodgood and with him, in 1928, or- 
ganized the Pavonia Fire. 


in the communication, but | 


known | 


could 


| sentences. 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


FEW days ago I watched with 

astonishment and envy the way 
a great editor took a 16-page sheet 
from the press and calmly folded it 
so that the pages followed each other 
in logical and chronological order. 
Editor Ellington shared my surprise 
and delight. For 18 years, he said— 
he evidently began experimenting when 
a lad—he had struggled with such a 
| problem and, like the ideal readers of 
| detective stories or the perfect audi- 
| ences at mystery plays, had been baf- 
fled. The editor accepted our plaudits 
| with becoming modesty and, shortly 
| after, departed. 





* 


| 

| WISH he had remained, for the next 
mail brought me a copy of one of 
| my favorite papers, the United States 
| Daily, which had as a supplement the 
| Decisions of the Supreme Court. 


| 
| * * * 


|§ RECALLED that years ago an in- 
| § structor at school had urged me to 
|read some of the famous decisions 
| handed down by the Supreme Court. I 
| folded up the supplement and decided 
| that the case of a gentleman named 
Dickson et al., v. a grain company 
would be a good one for a beginning. 
It went fairly well, though a sentence 
'of 116 words in the second column 
rather startled me. My English in- 
| structor had always frowned on lengthy 
But I kept on and on and 
finally, coming to the bottom of a page, 
read as follows: “But the evidence 
ported by evidence, in substance em- 
body the foregoing facts, and much else 
which for present purposes it is unnec- 
essary to report.” 





* * * 





| page 25. 


| did. 


DIDN’T quite get it so I read it 

again, thinking it was simply legal 
phraseology above the head of the lay- 
man. It certainly was above mine un- 
til I discovered that I had read directly 
from page 18 (or index page 170) to 
Then I began trying to refold 
the cut forms so that page 19 would 
turn up in the right spot. But it never 
I had made some sad error at the 


| start which no work on my part could 


overcome. So once again I was frus- 
trated in my attempt to carry out the 
advice of dear old teacher, and I fear 
I shall continue to be until the editor 
above mentioned returns and with a 
few masterly moves places the pages 


| in proper sequence. 
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EARLY REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 































The following figures from statements of Fire Insurance Companies covering the years 1932 and 1931 have 
been compiled from returns made direct to The Spectator. 
lotal Admitted Assets Net Surplus Net Premiums 
Name and Loca uy December 31 December 31 Written Losses Paid Dividends Paid 
mpa ud 
1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ce 
a. Hartford, Cons 7,500,000) 44,157,057) 48,088,060) 714,303, 299) 714,429,704) 17,630,296) 20,404,012) 10,457,454) 12,240,169) 1,500,000) 1,500,000 
merican Auto. Fire, St. Louis, M 500,000| 3,061,701) 3,416,196 946, 028 807,789; 2.493.507) 3,107,068} 1,083,600) 1,494,918 200, 000) 100, 000 
Bankers Fire, Durham, N. ( 200, 800 349, 125 341,901 58,350 45, 809 58, 829 15, 834 27,094 | 2,718 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque, Ia 1,000,000, 4,835,490} 4,950,129 899, 403 , 956, 819 1,980,350 991, 982! , 828 50,000} — 100,000 
Eagle Fire, New York 1,000,000) 2,427,832) 2,498, 269 8590, 055 414, 760 3, 266 | 28, 823 
Equitable Fire, Charleston, 8. ¢ 300,000; 1,053,781) 1,074,959 w613 , 366 53 174, 704 ,314 36, 000) 36, 000 
Export, New York 400, 000 kS84,112) 2,097,476) ck385,374 215 197, 764 53,374} 1,252,794] 1,050,000 
Fire Ass : Philadelphia, Pa 2,000,000, 21,119,939) 22,405,787) d3,621,953 sean 8,513, 280 5,895,958 424,000) 896, 000 
General Insurance Co. of America, Seattle 1,000,000; 7,574,432) 5,3: : 2,865,698; 1,194,672 9, O87) 1193,361) 1386, 0385 
Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rapids 500,000) &4,001,411) & g 2,325,783; 3,015,241 1, . 960) 120,000 120,000 
London & Prov. Mar. & Gen., Londor h200,000| 1,124,369) 1, 2 2 377, 637 420,576 : 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia 1,000,000' 4,649,333) k4, 205,609) e1, O84. 738 ,543,592) 1,623,710 200, 000| 200, 000 
National Reserve, Dubuque, la 500,000; 2,391,849) 2,652,214 246, 992 980,320) 1,310,677 | 25, 000 
Old Dominion Fire, Roanoke, Va 500,000) £1,139, 666) &1,298,514 k554, 761 176, 476 218,051 50, 000} 50, 000 
Norwich Union Fire, Norwich h400,000| 6,518,635) 7,046,189) £1,860, 648 2,899,714 3,151,281 1, | 
Philadelphia National, Philadelphia 1,000,000} 2,835,305) &2,306.039| 9768, 108 556, 396) 504,984 120,000} 120,000 
Prudential Fire, Oklahoma City, Okla 100, 000 194,413 494,410 88,843 7,211 69,389 
Rehance, Philadelphia, Pa 1,000,000) 1,784,576) 1,835,739) m200,068 168, 986 188,719 
Republic of Texas, Dallas 2,000,000) 5,918,364) 5,866,092) y1,873,076) , 640,607) 1,770,472 358 100,000} 200,000 
Victory, Philadelphia, Pa 1,000,000) 1,643,499) 1,647,343 0192, 863 . 171,991 185,548 115, 689 | 
World F. & M., Hartford, Con 1,000,000; 3,406,057 3,409,540) 271,903,871) 21,742,108) 1,099,698) 1,268,022 680, 409| 52, 868 
Yorkshire, York, England 4,099,013) 4,823,263) 61,339,166) 1,999,598) 1,888,187) 2,102,881 1,171,063; 1,271,926 | 


A200 , 000 








*Includes $865,394 necessary to 
premiums tIncludes $236,035 paid 
gency reserve e Includes $24,737 


adjust 
policy he 


security values to mark 


voluntary 


t values Dec. 31, 
a Excludes 
d Excludes $1, 


iders on premiums. 
and special reserve. 


1932 
$47,272 contingency 
100,000 reserve 


a 


nd $292,719 in 1931. +Paid policyholders on 
reserve. b Excludes $352,000 contin 
for contingencies in 1931 and $4,474,887 
for depreciation of securities (diff 


voluntary and special reserves in 1932. e Excludes $300,000 conting ency reserve. f Excludes reserve 

bet. conv. val. and market values), $1,181,259 in 1931 and $681,697 in 1932. go Excludes $400,000 contingency reserve. h Statutory de- 
posit k Includes securities at Dec. 31 valuations. m Excludes $50,000 contingency reserve in 1931 and $238,857 in 1932. o Excludes 
$50,000 contingency reserve in 1931 and $199,350 in 1932. s Excludes $284,069 reserve for fluctuation of security values in 1932 and 
$375,657 in 1931 t Includes $63,786 voluntary reserve in 1931 and $150,000 in 1932. wv Includes $57,625 voluntary reserve. w Includes 
$88,000 voluntary reserve in 1931 and $113,000 in 1932. a Excludes $6,769,000 voluntary and special reserves in 1931 and $5,893,053 


n 1932 y Excludes $315,120 voluntary and 


reserve for fluctuation of security values in 


1932 and $100,000 


1932 


special reserves, etc. in 
1931 and $138,024 in 


contingent 


fund in 1931. 2 Excludes $135,000 








Provincial Manager 

OTTAWA, CAN., Feb. 14——M. B. Doug- 
las, former Dominion secretary of the 
Retail Merchants Association, has been 
appointed manager for the province of 
Quebec, of the Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association, of Seattle, Wash., of 
which at one time he was representa- 


George Shaw Retires 

George Shaw has retired as state and 
general agent for New England for the 
Agricultural Insurance Company, of 
Watertown, N. Y., after nearly forty 
years of service with the company. He 
will remain a part of the Agricultural 


and Empire State companies’ organi- 


Vice-President of New Hampshire Fire 


James D. Smart, a secretary of the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Manchester, N. H., was elected 
a vice-president of the company at the 
annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors last week to fill the vacancy 


caused by the death of William B. 





tive in Manitoba. During the past a 
four years Mr. Douglas has been with zations. Ray Parker will succeed him Burpee. George A. Dewey was elected 
the General Motors Acceptance Corp. in the Boston territory. an assistant secretary. 
Dependable and complete 
« * 
insurance service 
Fire » Automobile « Marine « Casualty - Fidelity . Surety 
Fireman's “FJund Insurance Company 
Home VUire & Marine Insurance Company 
Occidental Insurance Company 
ireman's “Jund Indemnity Company 
Occidental Indemnity Company 
NewYork - Chicago - SAN FRANCISCO , Boston - Atlanta 
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Percy Goodwin Cites 


Lessons of Depression 


Urges Joint Control of Fire and 


Casualty Business Based on 


"Separation" Principle 


Discussing the trials of the past two 
years and the lessons to be learned 
therefrom, Percy H. Goodwin, addres- 
sing the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Pacific at San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 7, said that we may look forward 
to “a better agents and a 
hardier line of companies.” 

Plunging immediately into the 
ject of agents’ balances, Mr. 
said: 

“During the 


breed of 


sub- 
Goodwin 
while 


past two years, 


the mpany mind has returned from 
investments to underwriting, the 
agency mind has turned from _ high- 
powered selling and taken up bookkeep- 
ing. The agent has 
audit is as much of a necessity} 


learned that the 


y to his 
business as for his companies. He has 


learned that he has no morai right 








how! about the unbalanced govern- 
mental budget until his own house is 
put inorder. The result of the agents’ 
researches into their own financial! con- 
dition has proved an eye-opener. 
‘Agents and companies both have 
found that it has been impossible t 
force perating costs downward in 
keeping with the pace of income reduc- 
tion. But many an agent is amazed t 
find t actually during these past tw 
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Chairman of Safety Council 


3altimore, February 15—Charle: 
H. Roloson, Jr., president of the Central 
Fire 


general 


Insurance Company, was elected 


chairman of the Baltimore 
Safety Council for a one-year term at 
week. My) 


identified 


the annual meeting last 
Roloson has 
work of the Safety Council for many 
years. Other officers 
Merle E. Towner, 
Dr. Florence E. 
D. Callum, Claude C., 
Denny, J. Thomas Lyons, 
Northwood and Dr. David E. 
vice-chairmen; George J. 

treasurer; Henry F. 
treasurer; Johm P. Rostmeyer, director. 
The executive 
of Waldo 
Clarence K. Bowie, L. Manuel] Hendler, 
F. J. Irish, Holger Joseph F 
Matthai and Mr. Towner. 


been with the 


elected were: 
enior vice-chairman; 
Bamberger, Preston 
Chew, C. 8S 
John Ae 
Weglein, 
Claudtice, 
Baker, assistant 
committee is composed 
Newcomer, chairman; 


Jensen, 








are running wild through their marine 
iepartments.”’ 

Speaxing of branch offices the 
former president of the National Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Agents said that 








that organization has no thought of 
rucifying any company because it con- 
lucts a production branch office. “We 
KNOW that a » Sten n nas Hee! 
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George E. Miller 


Miller, assistant 
department of 
New York, 


result of a 


George F. 
of the 
Forster, of 
as the 
had been 


Forster for 3 


manapel 
Crum & 
died Tuesday 

attack. He 


Crum & 


city 


heart 


connected with 


‘ 


years 


Fire Ins. Rating Association 

New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion was held Tuesday. W. J. Rey 
nolds, American Equitable A 
Company; O. E. Lane, Fire A 
4. R. Phillips, Great 
Shallcro North 
and Kar] E. 
elected to the 


The annual meeting of the 


urance 
ociation; 
American; C. F. 
sritish & Mercantile, 
Greene, Glen Cove Mutual 
were yoverning com- 
each. 
A meeting of this held 
at which W. F. Dooley, of the Conti 


mittee for terms of three year 


committee wa 


nental, wa reelected chairman and 
John ©. Stoddart, New York Under 
writers, vice-chairman 


Canada Fire Losses 


Fire losse in Canada, a estimated 

the Monetary Times, were $1%4,975 
for the week ended Feb. %. This com- 
ares with $542,150 for the correspond 
ny CeH f 1932 
Chemical Risks 

M P. Mason nemical engineer of 
the Royal-Liverpool groups, will speah 


‘ rb , ‘ 
( nemical Risk and Important 

Che al Hazard at the monthl 
r eeting of the Fire Insurance 
t r 4 ation tk evening ir 


Insurance Companies Exempt 
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ar ar t nat 
t j the Alabama g atur 
gy a sales tax ranging from t t 
T + 
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Mid-Year Meeting 
The mid-year meeting of t New 


Jersey Association of Insurance Agents 
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The Travelers 
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0 AMERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 
67 Wall Street, New York 


Financial Statement as of 


December 31, 1932 








| ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks ( Valuations on N. Y. Insurance Department 
RP ee ee ee eee $6,501,076.25 
Mortgage Loans Guaranteed (New York Real Estate) ...... 239,300.00 
FE EES Se ee Pee Te eee 18,000.00 
RT Et OE ee ee Te ee eee te 341,069.97 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due ..................... 34,907.30 
OS ae ae a 14,062.12 
ee oi sabe ee SRS e NS Ob eee eee ehaees 59,191.69 
$7,207,607.33 
LIABILITIES 
Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Legal Loss Reserve. . $1,467,276.51 
Reserve for other Losses and Claims ................... 207,842.70 
Umenrmed Premium Reserve ..... 2... ccc ccc ccc cccccees 408,580.70 
ae a aaa da ss ek RE a ert ine 10,584.91 
Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, Etc. ................... 120,000.00 
a ate aie ae. woo Wiebke eee eae abe ees 1,633,901.88 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve ....................--. 500,000.00 
eek eke a 6S C UM Re hee OOO Tee eek 1,000,000.00 
eee 68 dead eee bees ew Ree ee 1,859,420.63 
$7,207,607.33 
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Protest Consolidation of 


Ins. With Banking Dept. 


Pres. Gandy of N.A.I.A. Among 
Those Opposing Bill Introduced 
in Alabama Legislature 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 14 — Ex- 
ecutives of Birmingham fire, casualty 
life companies adopted resolutions 
week protesting against the bill in- 
in the legislature 
state insurance department 
with the state banking department. The 
protest was joined in also by Charles 
L. Gandy, president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents; Anglin 
White, president of the Birmingham 
Association of Insurance Agents; Coke 
S. Wright, president of the Alabama 
Life Managers Association, and F. S. 
Chisolm, president, Life 
Underwriters. 

The resolutions point that the 
duties of the insurance commissioner 
now held by Charles C. are 
in their nature and are un- 
i to any of the functions of the 
superintendent of banks. Dis- 


troduced to consoli- 


the 





Birmingham 
out 


Greer 








regarding ulterior motives behind the 


, the resolutions declare the in- 
bureau is the 
f every policyholder 


and its head 


urance legal represent- 


in Alabama 
should be a man expe- 
rienced in insurance affairs. 

= resolutions were signed ’ 
Frank N. Julian, president, Bankers 


F. D. Byrne, secretary 


am Fire; Thomas W. Wert, president, 


American Life; Frank P. Samfor 
vice-president, Liberty nal Life 
Ss. F abaugh, president, 


Lif A. H. Hoover, 


P s Insurance Comy 
Latnr Dp, secretary-tre asurer, 
Lite & 

S : 





rit ar 
= 
POD Ex nge 


llinois Association Meeting 


The Illinois Association of Insurance 
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C. D. Livingston Heads 
Lloyds of America 


ARLES D. 





LIVINGSTON 


H S ; 
commissioner of insurance of 


v- 


Michigan, 


nation to take « 


will becom nt of Lloyds 
Insuran ( a 4 rica 
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Old Age Pension Bill Law 


Seems Sure in Indiana 


Expected It May Ultimately 
Abolish All County and Town- 
ship Poor Farms 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 14-—The old 
age pension bill, which would pay $15 
a month to persons more than 70 years 
old 


excess of 


without other sources of income in 
that the 
Indiana House of Representatives, Feb. 
10, by a vote of 61 to 5. 

The measure was sent to the Senate 
for further action. 

Under the plan, the counties will pay 
half of the pensions expended within 
their borders and the state will pay the 
other fifty Several of the 
authors estimated the total cost to the 
state not in excess of $500,000 annually 
the early part of its existence. 
which was sponsored by 
the 
and 


amount, passed 


cent. 


per 


The 


the Eagles 


plan, 
contemplates 


iltimate abolition of all 


lodge, 
county 
poor farms and the establish- 
ment of four state infirmaries in which 








rsons who are utterly incapable of 
E gy r themselve would be lodged, 
4 igh no suggestion of this portion 
f tk an was incorporated in the 
It provides that all per- 
ns f hom the arrangement can be 
would be maintained under the 
r al in me of ren or 
a es 
ginal nt at the 
t f the funds ne sary to the 
4 nt of t act fr a tax on 
g tt and toba When the ad 
at n ann un t nt nt r of 
acting some sort of sales or gr re 
ts ta h er, th lan was 
2 and the as amended 
r e that the state’s proportion 
the tax wouk me from the general 
T ension wou € grant x- 
, the variou ar of 
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> attained the age of 70 years 
e peen tizens of the United 
S i residents of th nty for 
t least fifteen year 
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at f 
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GENTS. WHEN SELECTING A COMPANY 
for their clients’ casualty and surety requirements, should be sure 
it has 

Satisfactory loss-paying record 
Ample resources 
Long experience 
Standing in the business 
Sound underwriting policy 
Highly-trained organization 
Nation-wide facilities 
Sales helps that win and hold business 


We offer a character of service which meets these standards and 


invite applications for representation from responsible agents. 


AMERICAN SURETY 
Fidelity & Surety COMPANY 


Bonds; Burglary; 

Robbery; Forgery: of New York 
Plate Glass; Automo- (ORGANIZED 1884) 
bile; Owners, Land- ; : : a 

Home Office: 100 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 

lords & Tenants: , 

Elevator Liability; 
Contractors & Manu- 


‘artes | NEW YORK CASUALTY 
* COMPANY 


bility; Compensation; 
Owners & Contractors eiimiaaeiaiain, cies 
Protective Liability; 
Theatre Liability & 
Products Liability 
Insurance. 








Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in principal cities for convenience of 
agents. 
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Effect of Compulsory 
Law in Massachusetts 


John Downs Says it Has Done More 
Than Anything Else to Put Insurance 
in Bad With the Public 


BosTon, MAss., Feb. 14—‘The com- 
pulsory automobile liability law has 
done more to put the insurance busi- 
ness in bad with the public in Massa- 
chusetts than any other single thing in 
the past 20 years,” Counsel John W. 
Downs of the Insurance Federation of 
Massachuetts told 400 members of that 
organization last week following their 
annual meeting and luncheon at the 
3oston City Club. 

Arthur W. Burke of Boston was 
unanimously elected to serve a second 
term as president at the business meet- 
ing which preceded the luncheon. The 
rest of the officers were also unani- 
mously chosen, and include some of the 
most active insurance men from all 
parts of the state. 

Over ten per cent of the 1484 bills 
filed for consideration by the Massa- 
‘+husetts legislature this year affect the 
insurance business, Counsel Downs 
told the Federation members. The 
most important of these were those pro- 
viding for the repeal of the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law and 
ne providing for a state fund for work- 
men’s compensation. Insurance men 
should support the first and oppose the 
latter, he said. 

“The labor crowd is determined to put 

the bill for a state fund for work- 
men’s compensation this year,” he de- 
clared, “and they are appealing to the 
employers of labor through the pro- 
visions for self-insurance.” 

The vice-presidents of the Federation 
elected for the coming year are: H. 
Ward Bates and Rockwood H. Bullock 
f Worcester; James H. Carney of Bos- 
n; Edwin J. Cole, Fall River; John 
J. Cornish, John H. Eddy, T. J. Falvey 
of Boston; Henry A. Field, Springfield; 














Cz B. Gale, Pittsfield; Thomas R. P. 
Gibb, William R. Hedge, Charles E. 
Hodges, Robert A. Hogsett, Arthur W. 


Lawson of Boston; James H. Leighton, 
Lowell; James L. McCarthy, Lynn; 
Harold A. McKenna, Boston; William 
P. McPherson, Worcester; Lawrence 
W. Moore, Boston; Howard G. Noble, 
Westfield; James G. Page, Haverhill; 
James P. Parker, Boston; O. P. Rich- 
ardson, Attleboro; Warren S. Shaw, 
Fred W. Smith, Adams; 
George L. Taylor, Great Barrington; 
Edward L. Twing, Holyoke, and George 
A. Underwood, Gardner. 


Brockton: 


February 16, 1933 


Accident and Health 
Bureau's Annual Meet 


Paul H. Rogers Reelected Chairman of 
Governing Committee; New Pro- 
gram Found Constructive 


The annual meeting of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, Feb. 9, for the 
election of officers and governing com- 
mittee and the presentation of reports 
from the committees. The 
meeting was largely attended, there be- 
ing 39 insurance corporations repre- 
sented by 49 delegates, including a num- 
ber of chief executives. Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference, 
was also present by invitation. 

Paul H. Rogers was reelected chair- 


various 


man of the governing committee, and 
the following companies were elected as 
members of the governing committee: 

Aetna Life, Connecticut General Life, 
Continental Casualty, Globe Indemnity, 
Maryland Casualty, Preferred Accident, 
General Accident, Standard Accident, 
The Travelers, and the United States 
Casualty. 

F. Robertson Jones was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The secretary rendered a report cov- 
ering the activities of the bureau dur- 
ing the past year, calling attention to 
the fact that 32 companies were now 
following the revised program (which 
is a general plan for the improvement 
of various phases of the accident and 
health business) 
representing 64 per cent of the entire 
membership in number with a pre- 
mium income in 1931 of over 54 million 
dollars; and pointed out that the first 
year’s operation of the plan had proved 


initiated last year, 


very satisfactory. 

The secretary reviewed in general 
the work of the various committees in 
their study of the different problems 
which had been presented. 

The report of the chairman, Paul 
H. Rogers, which was read by him, em- 
bodied a general review of the activities 
of the bureau and the effect of the con- 
structive development of the bureau pro- 
gram. He called attention to the fact 
that the program which was initiated 
last year and is in successful operation 
was, in effect a culmination of numerous 
attempts dating over a period of many 
years. One of the interesting points 
which he stressed was the fact that as 
far back as 1918 a similar movement 
was initiated which, had it succeeded, 
would have been of great benefit to the 


Old Age Pension Bill 


in Indiana 
(Continued from page 31) 


institution and who have not been con 
victed of felonies within the five years 
immediateiy preceding the filing of the 
application. 

4. Have not deserted their wives, hus 
bands or children under fifteen years 
old immediately preceding the applica 
tion for a pension. 

5. Have not been habitual tramps or 
beggars within the three years im 
mediately preceding the filing of ap 
plications. 

6. Have no children able to support 
them. 

Those in favor of the bill asserted 
during debate that the saving to vari 
ous counties through abolition of county 
poor farms would be extensive. 

Although the vote in favor of the bill 
was overwhelming, some of those who 
voted for it were fearful that as long 
as the option of granting the pension 
remained in the power of the county 
commissioners, it would be abused for 
political purposes. 

There appears to be little doubt that 
the bill will pass the Senate, though 
some minor amendments may be tacked 
cn. Both House and Senate are pre- 
ponderantly administration and _ the 
present governor was elected on a plat 
form which contained an old age pen- 
sion plank. 








business as a whole. Other attempts 
were made from time to time which 
finally led to the success of last year. 
He also called attention to the grow- 
ing use of the bureau as a forum for 
discussion of problems of common in- 
terest. He also emphasized the impor- 
tance of the statistical work now being 


undertaken by the bureau. The pro- 
gram provides that companies shall 
pool their statistics in order to have 


available the most complete informa- 
tion possible. This accumulation of ex- 
perience is now well under way and 
the bureau is rapidly acquiring data 
which will continuously furnish a sci- 
The ability to test 


the adequacy of rates for accident in- 





entific rate basis. 


surance and to keep them at a proper 
level is a valuable feature. 

Attention was called to a very inter- 
esting and constructive report which 
the statistical committee issued Sept. 
1, 1932, covering the combined health 
experience of bureau members for pol- 
icy years 1921 to 1926 inclusive, pre- 
senting an analysis of disease of 116,- 
618 cases of sickness which developed 
from 494,222 years of exposure. 
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The Occupational Hazard 
in Workmen's Compensation 


Added to the well-known woes of the 
companies that write workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is the growing im- 
portance, in recent months, of the oc- 
cupational hazard. This element is one 
of the imponderables of the business 
which, under pressure of depression, 
has developed from a nuisance to a first- 
class problem of sizable proportions. 
We dislike to use that over-worked 
word “racket” so loosely flung about 
these days but that’s just what the 
occupational hazard is capable of gen- 
erating. Indeed, it is clear to us now 
that this phase of the business is made 
to order for that sort of thing unless 
underwriters are alert and rate-makers 
forearmed. 

The term “occupational hazard,” as 
can be well understood, covers a lot of 
ground. Of course, the technical forces 
of the insurance companies are well 
aware of the specific diseases that fre- 
quently occur as a result of certain 
occupations that involve the use of 
poisonous chemicals of various kinds 
and the experience on this type of claim 
offers a fairly dependable basis for 
rate-making. One never knows, how- 
ever, what strange new maladies can 
be uncovered at the inspiration of a 
zealous, though unprincipled lawyer. 


The Machinery for Fraud 


Insurance companies have learned, 
alas, that the splendid professions of 
the law and medicine are not entirely 
free of unprincipled practitioners to 
whom the high ideals of these callings 
mean nothing at all. Revelations have 


shown that there are lawyers who will 
take, and even create, cases which are 
practically fictitious, and there are doc- 
tors who will swear to false testimony 
which supports them. To these kind 
of people the possibilities arising out 
of occupational hazards are particu- 
larly inviting because they offer an 
imaginative crook the chance to per- 
form a genuinely artistic swindle as 
well as a profitable one. Furthermore, 
the proposition looks as though it might 
be worked on a mass production, or 
perhaps we should say a mass destruc- 
tion, basis. One can imagine, for ex- 
ample, the boys of Shyster, Ananias & 
Gyp reading the accounts, some years 
ago, of the famous radium poisoning 
cases in New Jersey (a genuine case 
in which unquestioned expert medical 
testimony and reputable legal counsel 
were employed). How nice it would 
be, they think, to discover some flourish- 
ing industry in which 10, 20, or 50 
workers might be found suffering from 
a mysterious ailment arising from the 
processes there used. We need not try 
to follow their speculations further. 
From case histories in the record we 
know the brazen, ingenious, unbelieva- 
ble things these fellows will attempt 
and sometimes put over. The danger is 
that today the natural honesty of our 
people has been sorely strained by the 
rigors of depression and many an “hon- 
est workman” would find it difficult to 
resist the allure of such a proposition. 


Revised Program Ready 


Apart from the fictitious claim pos- 
sibilities, there has been noted recently 
an increase in genuine claims and it 
has been felt that this factor should 


receive more consideration in rating 
programs. Some time ago an occupa- 
tional disease program was introduced 
in the so-called non-regulated states by 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance and it was announced at 
that time that an extensively revised 
program was being worked out for 
presentation in all the states. Member 
companies have now been advised of 
the completion of the program. It is 
now being filed with the various state 
supervising authorities with the recom- 
mendation that it become effective on 
Feb. 28, 1933, on new and renewal 
policies. 

The revised program is comprehen- 
sive and provides rules and rate bases 
for the three groups of states: (1) 
States in which all occupational dis- 
eases are under compensation law; 
(2) States in which occupational dis- 
eases are not under the compensation 
law, and (3) States in which some oc- 
cupational diseases are covered by the 
compensation law and other occupa- 
tional diseases are not. In States under 
the first classification the coverage is 
provided by Paragraph One (a) of 
the standard policy and the proper 
loadings are included in the rates. In 
States under the second classification 
the coverage is either included or elimi- 
nated by special endorsement and 
where the coverage is desired by the 
employer, prescribed rates and limits 
apply. In States under the third classi- 
fication the standard policy is endorsed 
in one of two ways: in one case only 
such diseases as come under the State 
compensation law are included; in the 
other, complete coverage is effected. 
Supplemental loadings for abnormal 
hazards are provided throughout. 








Early Returns of Casualty and Miscellaneous Companies for the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1932 


This information will be supplemented from week to week by 


additional reports. 
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Losses 
Voluntary Paid Dividends | Dividends 
NAME AND LOCATION Total and Net (Including | Paid to Paid to | Expense of Total 
Capital Admitted Net Special Premiums Total Adjustment! Policy- Stock- Manage- | Disburse- 
Paid-up Assets Surplus Rese rves Written Income Expense) holders holders ment ments 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 3 3 $ $ $ 

American Surety Co., New York City... 7,500,000 123,631,889 | 1,784,667 | 2,000,000 | 8,939,274 |10,559,847 | 6,290,263 |... ee eeeees-| 4,972,234 [11,974,222 
Auto. Mut. Ins. Co. of Amer., Providence, R.1.} 250,000 | 3,842,826 | 2,914,342 350,000 603,328 754,447 100,117 ee 94,533 583, 569 
Bankers indemnity Ins. Co., Newark, N. J...| 1,100,000 | 5,718,414 700,000 131,238 | 3,806,741 | 4,428,306 | 2,240,701 MARES — ..-| 1,539,503 | 4,009,198 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York City. . 1,000,000 | 7,114,676 960, 167 749,499 | 3,075,563 3, 634,054 2,128,745 ‘ ° 1,503,858 | 3,436, 686 
Employers Reinsur. Corp., Kansas City, Mo.. 1,500,000 | 9,496,293 | 1,435,838 489,265 | 5,133,006 | 5,529,187 | 2,774,355 ° 240,000 | 1,836,542 | 5,353,937 
Factory Mut. Lia. Ins. Co. Amer., Providence.| 250,000 | 6,973,137 | 3,417,251 500,000 | 2,383,989 | 2,618,873 676,171 GRRL GES Neos cecccss 288,325 | 1,630,301 
Globe Mutual Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo. ° 40, 24,058 15,951 17,082 18,526 16,883 9,800 eee ‘ 6,861 33, 
Hardware Mut. Cas. Co., Stevens Point, Wis..|. .. 4,938,555 903 , 994 40,000 | 4,663,211 | 4,907,435 | 2,334,262 | 1,077,333 1,108,314 | 4,623,740 
Hartford LiveStk. Ins. Co. N. Y., Hartford,Conn. 500,000 | 1,330,532 603,115 ‘ 269,562 357,701 346, 702 12,500 132,335 97,850 
Indus. Life and Health Ins. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 260,000 | 1,350,849 255, 163 75,000 | 2,639,197 | 2,722,498 | 1,149,540 |}........... 78,000 | 1,519,649 | 2,771,043 
Inland Bonding Co., South Bend, Ind... 300, 000 540,301 174,316 27,361 38,027 73,800 Gveeee 18,000 56, 82 76, 041 
Massachusetts Indem. Ins. Co., Boston, Mass.U 100,000 549,292 102,552 155,812 445,881 467,916 “970, 974 apenesec 5,000 226, 796 502,760 
Massach’s Plate Glass Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 200,000 339,177 70, 695 10,071 54,501 88,252 22° 193 endudeien 59,383 81,576 
National! Auto. Ins. Co., Los Angeles. Calif. 250,000 848, 266 63,396 |... 60, 585, 802 350, 876 |) ere 219,114 615, 493 
New York Casualty Co., New York City. ..| 1,000,000 | 5,008,714 320,090 575,000 | 2,427,534 | 2,970,605 | 2,022,08: ‘ 1,114,475 | 3,164,885 
Pennsylvania Indem. Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.. 300,000 | 3,004,621 260, 876 200,000 | 2,076,690 | 2,182,078 | 1,332,707 234,294 4,500 2,939 | 2,339,946 
Royal Indemnity Co., New York 2,500,000 [27,033,497 | 2,511,994 | 3,200,651 |12,289,592 [15,260,549 | 8,672,83 cones 5,935,631 |13, 708, 133 
Shelby Mut. Plate Glass & Cas. Co., Shelby, 0.) .. 900,749 438, 30,000 628,424 669,484 282,876 23,598 65, 929 596, 828 
State Auto. Ins. Assn., Moines, Iowa. +100, 000 280,131 100, 392 . 523,900 531,723 | | eee Serre 286, 440 835 
Tennessee Casualty Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. 58, 160 90, 156 15,000 1,479 25,333 28,476 2,601 3,012 12,957 18, 108 





¢t Guaranty Fund. 
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Annual Statement of the 
American Re-Insurance Co. 


The annual financial statement of 
the American Re-Insurance Company, 
of New York, shows that, as of Dec. 
31, 1932, the total assets of the com- 
pany were $7,207,607. Of the assets, 
bonds and stocks, on the valuation of 
the New York Insurance Department 
basis, total $6,501,076. Other items 
are: Mortgage loans guaranteed (New 
York real estate), $239,300; other 
mortgage loans, $18,000; cash, $341,- 
070; premiums not over 90 days due, 
$34,907; reinsurance recoverable, $14,- 
062; accrued interest, $59,192. 

The capital stock of the company is 
$1,000,000 and the surplus $1,859,421. 
The workmen’s compensation and lia- 
bility legal loss reserve is $1,457,277. 
Other reserves are as follows: Losses 
and claims, $207,842; unearned pre- 
mium, $408,581; commissions payable, 
$10,585; taxes, insurance reinsurance, 
etc., $120,000; contingency, $1,633,902; 
voluntary catastrophe, $500,000. 

The American Re-Insurance Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1917 with 
$112,500 and capital and $37,500 sur- 
plus paid in. Its original home was in 
Huntington, Pa., but in 1922 it was 
moved to Philadelphia and later to its 
present home in New York City. Rob- 
ert C. Ream is the president. 





A Londoner's Opinion 


Percy B. Swain, of London, has been, 
and, possibly still is, visiting Los An- 
geles. What he thinks of traffic condi- 
tions in that city he tells in a letter 
to the editor of the Post Magazine and 
Insurance Monitor, of London, his na- 
tive city, and though it seems somewhat 
surprising that a Londoner, familiar as 
he must be with the danger of crossing 
Piccadilly Circus overground, should 
think an American city street crossing 
was anything to write home about, he 
apparently does. He writes, in part, 
as follows: “The city (Los Angeles) is 
honeycombed with boulevards 90 ft. 
wide along which automobiles tear, 
three abreast in both directions, in al- 
most unbroken procession. In _ the 
County of Los Angeles the population 
of 2,000,000 has 1,000,000 automobiles, 
and they all seem to be on the roads! 
The traffic is controlled by electric sig- 
nals, and the thing that strikes me 
most is that the horn is practically un- 
used. Thanks to a city ordinance that 
makes it an indictable offence to oper- 
ate the horn “without reasonable 
cause,” scarcely a sound but the swish 
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of the tires comes from the speeding 
host, which is closely watched by police 
carrying pistols on their hips. Wher- 
ever a side road enters a main road 
there is a Stop signal on the side road. 
Every driver coming to that signal has 
to stop momentarily whether there is 
traffic on the main road or not. This 
is, undoubtedly, an excellent precaution, 
yet during the Christmas week-end 20 
people were killed and 262 were in- 
jured in 183 motor accidents in Los 
Angeles. The Los Angeles insurance 
men I spoke to all referred to the trade 
depression, and said that shortage of 
new business had intensified competi- 
tion. They did not think that the 
change in government was going to 
help the country.” 





Automobile Accidents 
in Canada 

OTTAWA, CAN., Feb. 14—Automobile 
accidents were the cause of 280 deaths 
in the province of Quebec during 
1932. In addition, 4623 persons were 
injured in 7538 accidents, 4454 occur- 
ring in Montreal and 490 in Quebec 
city. Motor vehicles involved in acci- 
dents numbered 11,055. Street inter- 
sections were the popular spot to stage 
accidents, 3583 having occurred there 
and only 84 at railway crossings. 
Motor cars and street cars collided 
318 times, and automobiles bumped 
3586 times. Accidents caused were as 
follows: 4503 negligence in driving; 67 
back-seat driving; 7758 carelessness on 
the part of pedestrians; 1887 speeding; 
77 lack of proper lights; 95 glaring 
lights; 633 defective brakes, and 546 
bad road conditions. Head-on collisions 
accounted for 3985 accidents; 1198 
overtaking another car; 1066 skidding; 
825 overturning; 122 driving on the 
wrong side of the street. 





Livingston Heads 

American Lloyds 

(Concluded from page 31) 

recent merger with the Constitu- 
tion Indemnity Company and the 
Detroit Fidelity and Indemnity 
Company received some time ago 
the formal approval of the insur- 
ance departments of the states in 
which the companies are domi- 
ciled—New York, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. The financial 
statement of Lloyds Insurance 
Company of America as of Dec. 
81, 1932, shows assets of $8,951,- 
253. The surplus to policyhold- 
ers is $2,000.000. 











The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


OR the past year or so I have been 

reading a circular issued periodically 
by an enterprising advertising agency 
in New York. I have nothing to adver- 
tise, of course, but the circulars are for- 
warded to me with faithful regularity 
by my most devoted reader because of 
their delightful and imaginative liter- 
ary quality. The Explorer, as the cir- 
cular is called, takes the reader through 
pages and pages of what might be 
termed prose fancy until it would seem 
that the writer has been completely car- 
ried away by his imagination and has 
lost sight of his objective entirely. In- 
evitably he comes to the point, however, 
and cleverly, as only an advertising 
copy-writer can. 


. © « 


T first I could not quite see the value 
of such a circular. It made good 
reading, of course, and I was impressed 
by the variety and the extent of the 
writer’s interests. I thoroughly en- 
joyed reading about his experiences be- 
cause they were recounted with such 
enthusiasm. What puzzled me was 
that he should violate all the rules of 
brevity to illustrate his point. My 
opinion after reading the first circular 
was that it was merely idle rambling 
and too much beside the point to be 
effective. The accumulative effect of 
all the circulars, however, was to im- 
press me that the writer was one of 
those super-endowed personalities with 
an intense interest in everything and 
the ability to make whatever he might 
write about equally interesting to his 
readers. 
* * * 


HE series of circulars, in my opinion, 

is a masterpiece of salesmanship. 
The writer was selling the idea that 
he could sell just about anything that 
his prospective customer might want 
him to sell. He put his idea across by 
acquainting himself with the many 
things he might be called upon to sell 
and by proving that he had the enthu- 
siasm that is necessary to make any- 
thing appealing to a buyer. He was 
convincing because he combined the 
separate understanding of many things 
with the fundamental interest and en- 
thusiasm in each one that is a prere- 
quisite of selling. I have no doubt that 
by concentrating these same powers on 
any one line, the writer would have 
brought forth some ideas as fascinating 
as his prose. 
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E. F. Philbrick to Retire 
from American Surety 

Because of ill health, E. F. Phil- 
brick, manager of the Boston, Mass., 
branch office of the American Surety 
Company and the New York Casualty 
(an affiliate) has resigned, 
effective 


Company 
his resignation to become 
March 30, next. Mr. Philbrick will be 
by Frank B. 


supervisor of 


succeeded as manager 
Hammond, now district 
the Pacific Coast for both companies. 
Mr. Philbrick entered the employ of the 
American Surety Company on Decem- 


ber 1, 1897. He is an authority on 
suretyship, and is regarded as the dean 
of surety men in New England. 


Mr. Hammond joined the American 


Surety in December, 1920, as special 
agent of the Salt Lake City 
Office. He was assistant 
1924, and 


1929 he was 


Branch 
appointed 
manager of that office in 
1926. In 


to San 


manager in 
transferred Francisco, and 
given supervision of the Pacific Coast 
Offices of the American Surety and the 
New York Casualty. 


Headed West 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 15—Starting on a 
trip of inspection which will carry 
them as far as the Pacific Coast, R. 
Howard Bland, chairman of the board 
of the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company; Frank A. Gantert, 
president of the Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation; Joseph F. Matthai, 
vice-president, and Philip F. 
agency director, left here the first of 
the week. On the way to the coast 
stops will be made at St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 


Lee, 


Galentine on Bureau's 
Claim Dept. Committee 

William H. Galentine, General Coun- 
sel of the Globe Indemnity Company, 
has been appointed to represent his 
company as a member of the Claim De- 
partment Governing Committee of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. Mr. Galentine 
has been actively identified with efforts 
to stamp out fraudulent and illegal 
claim practices throughout the United 
States. 


Lincoln National Life 
(Concluded from page 13) 

In his recommendations Mr. Fackler, 
in disposing of the several mutualiza- 
tion proposals pending, said “The non- 
liquid condition of the assets at date 
of receivership and the almost com- 
plete dependence, therefore, upon fu- 
ture income to raise cash for current 
demands, make it inadvisable to accept 
any proposal which does not involve 
bringing in new working capital, either 
in the form of paid-in capital and sur- 
plus, or in the form of sufficient liquid 
assets held by a company already es- 
tablished.” 

Two Favored Proposals 

He selected the Kemper proposal 
from the three involving the formation 
of new stock life insurance companies, 
emphasizing the fact that the paid-in 
capital and surplus would be $1,250,000. 

He selected the Lincoln National 
Life’s bid as the best of the 
presented by outstanding companies. 
He was very complimentary of the 
company’s standing and _ reputation, 
pointing to the fact that it had success- 
fully reinsured other companies. 


seven 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
December 31, 1932 








ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
*Bonds and Stocks ..$19,761,551.52 Unearned Premiums ........ $6,849,694.35 
First Mortgages 178,125.00 Reserve for Losses ......... 9,580,894.00 
Reserve for Taxes and all 
Real Estate 1,133,140.00 other Liabilities .......... 1,201,096.98 
Cash on Hand and in Banks. 836,287.35 Contingency Reserve........ 3,000,000.00 
Other Assets 3,079,053.53 Deposit Capital . . . $550,000.00 





Surplus over Deposit 
Capital and all 
Liabilities... .... 3,806,472.07 


Surplus to Policyholders.. a 4,356,472.07 
$24,988,157.40 


*Valuations on National Convention of Insurance Commissioners’ Basis 


$24,988, 157.40 


i 


GENERAL ACCIDENT _ 


FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, UNITED STATES MANAGER 
GENERAL BUILDING, FOURTH AND WALNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 








el 
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W. L. Moody, Jr. 
President 


Shearn Moody 


Vice-President Secretary 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insure Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


A Continued Conservative, 
Intensive and Extensive 
Development Program 
In Each Department 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


Operating in 26 States, Cuba, 


Hawaii, and Porto Rico 


A well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, 
Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, enable our 
Representatives to render the Insuring Public the Best in 
Life Insurance Service. 


Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connection 
with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal First 


| Year and Renewal Commissions, are invited to address in- 


quiries to 


Earnest L. Roberts, Vice-President 


American National Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 


W. J. Shaw 








0A nnoun CMCHT 


The Postal National is inaugurat- 
ing an expansion program in the 
states of New York and New 
General Agencies are 
available in select localities. 


Jersey 


To men of character we offer 


1. A complete line of up-to-date non-participat- 
ing contracts. 


2. Waiver of Premium and Disability Income. 
3. Individual consideration on substandard 
risks. 


4. An improved agency contract with non-for- 
feitable renewals. 


uw 


. Accessibility of Home Office. 


For full particulars write— 
M. J. DENDA, Vice-President 


Postal National Life Insurance Company of America 


ARTHUR JORDAN, President 


511 Fifth Avenue New York City 


























CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFERS 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 


Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 


Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Illinois and Florida. 


Write direct to Home Office 























1933 





OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 





T] 
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The | 
Equitable Life | 


and 
Casualty Company | 


Louisville, 


Kentucky 
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= a — ooo Can You Support a Widow? 
ACTUARIES ACTUARIES sttenibaitial ts | 
_ —_ oncluded from page 12) 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler | : ; 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY GEORGE B. BUCK I’m quite serious. Listen. You'd be 
many years older than you are now if 


FACKLER and BREIBY ACTUARY | you waited until you had saved up a 
Consulting Actuaries Specislising in Employees’ sufficient balance in the bank to pro- 

Audite Calculations Consultants | Benefit and Pension Funds tect your wife’s future were you to die 
" Bes dl aoe 150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK suddenly. You'd have missed the best 
; , that is in life, and the best that is in 
marriage. But there’s a better way of 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON JNO. A. COPELAND doing it. You can have that big bank 
balance, that ordinarily would take 


CONSULTING Consulting Actuar years of saving to attain, right away, 

ACTUARIES , 4 if you choose.” ‘ 

Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. “I think I’m beginning to see what 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA you mean,” said Moorcroft, his face 
oe lighting up. “It’s - 

“Ah, I thought you would. Yes, life 

WOODWARD, FONDILLER, RYAN & SHARP ERSTON L. MARSHALL insurance, my boy. Life insurance, 

which, once entered into, affords an in- 

stantly available bank balance that will 


Actuarial, Accounting and Des Moines, Iowa provide for your dependents in the 
event of your death. A bank balance 


Management Problems 10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
that is always ready and waiting, no 


90 John St. New York 
7 LAFAYETTE, INDIANA matter when the call is made upon it. 
Havent you ever considered such a 














500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NBW YORK 























Consulting Actuary 


Consultants 
555 Seventh Street 




















9 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL T. J. MCCOMB thing? 


; , “Only vaguely, sir. I must confess 
Consulting Actuary Comsulting Actuary that I had never realized its importance 
; : ' a . 
neo te. ha Oenen oe. until now. Then you think... .? 
Telephone State 7296 Celcord Bldg. “T think that if you had, say, twenty 
cuecase OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. thousand saved away in your bank you 
could marry Dorothy without any fear 
f the future on her account. No 
AMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. : 
J Ss S FRANK M. SPEAKMAN | matter what happened to you, she 


Censulting Actuary > ‘ 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- Consulting Actuary would be all right. But you haven't 

ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes got an amount like that. How, then, 

"S COMPENSATION j es? 

WORENES CONFE Associates are you to marry? Life insurance 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and Fred BR. Swarts, C. P. A 

Sem!-Tropical Business B. P. Higgins shows you the way. To create that 

bank balance of twenty thousand im- 


2004 WEST END AVE. ; ’ 
. rHB BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 2 : ae 
a mediately, without waiting endless 


years to compile it, all you have to do 


Be Charles Seitz, F.A.I. A. ALEXANDER C. GOOD is to pay a fixed premium each year to 


Consulting Actuary the insurance company. In considera- 


Author “A System and Accounting f Lit i : . “ io tnnebe . 
a Faem end Accounting ter 0 Lite Comsulting Actuary tion pcg paying g yearly premi 
Attention to ums, the company on their part agree 
Legel Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 615 Central Trust Bid¢., P ray P vd 
Business—Peosions JEFFERSON CITY, MO. to pay your wife or your dependents 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. and 800 Seeurity Bidg., Kansas City, Me. that twenty thousand at your death. 
(Gene eee ons Doesn’t that overcome the difficulty for 

you?” 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. L. A. GLOVER & CO. “But wouldn’t the premiums be 


pretty heavy?” asked Moorcroft. 




































































Consulting Actuaries Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance “My boy, the amount of the premi- 


Accountents, Statisticians um you would pay annually would be 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
128 North Wells Street considerably less than the sum you 


INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO would feel necessary to put by from 
your salary each year if you were try- 
ing to save twenty thousand. And the 
INSPECTIONS INSPECTIONS comforting thing about it is that as 
soon as you have paid the first preml- 
um, your dependents are safely - 
. | 24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in vided for, no matter what happens. 42 
J. H. O'ROURKE, Jr. | pg ge ge ee my opinion, a policy made out in favor 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT | FEDERATED of your wife is quite as important 4s 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS INSURANCE ADJUSTERS a clean bill of health, and if I had my 
PHONES: Suite 604 Majestic Building way, I should permit no young couple 

to marry until this had been done.” 


LOMBARD 1674 GERMANTOWN 6103 | Phowe: Lincole 3202 
oR BLDe. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | ; : 
a oe ee INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Moorcroft drew a breath of relief. 


The problem was solved. 


Omaha Kansas City 
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